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When the present essay was projected (in November, 1881), 
little had been written about “The Dial.” Since that time the 
Carlyle and Emerson Correspondence has been published, Froude’s 
“ Lite of Carlyle,” and biographies of Margaret Fuller, Thoreau, and 
Ripley in the “ American Men of Letters” series. Each of these 
works has added considerable to our knowledge of that unique pe- 
riodical; but there is yet much left which can be said of it. All 
that it was to the persons who wrote for it cannot be told even 
now ; but it is possible to give a continuous narrative of its origin 
and its influence. As the organ of the transcendental movement 
it deserves all the recognition it has received. It also did a ser- 
vice not to be forgotten in bringing before the public several 
young persons who have since gained distinction in literature. It 
was almost the first means of expression for all the writers who 
contributed to its pages. Emerson and Alcott had printed some- 
thing before, and so had Ripley. In its pages Thoreau, W. E. 
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Channing, Dwight, Cranch, Curtis, Dana, and several others, ap- 
peared for the first time in print. Nearly all the other writers 
have in some way contributed to the literature of the time, or 
offer something of interest to the student of that period. I 
have been able to add much that seems to me of interest concern- 
ing these lesser contributors to “ The Dial,” and to rescue some 
names from the oblivion into which they had fallen. Some of 
the names presented in these pages will recall pleasant memories 
to those of “ The Dial ” writers now living. 

Through the kindness of Mr. James Elliot Cabot I am able to 
give several letters about “The Dial” from Emerson, Marga- 
ret Fuller, and Miss Elizabeth Peabody, as well as two or three 
extracts from Emerson’s diary. In compiling a list of the con- 
tributors I have had generous aid from Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Col. 
T. W. Higginson, and Rev. J. F. Clarke. To Dr. E. W. Emer- 
son I am indebted for the use of his father’s copy of “ The Dial,” 
in which some of the names of the writers had been written by his 
hand. With the aid obtained from these most friendly contribu- 
tors to my enterprise, and that received from many other per- 
sons, I have been enabled to make a nearly complete list of “ The 


Dial” writers. Only a few of the shorter and less important 
pieces are left without the author’s name. 


At the time when Emerson began to lecture in Boston, and the 
transcendental movement was taking shape, there was talk of a 
periodical to represent the new thought. As early as March, 
1835, Emerson wrote of a projected “ organ of a spiritual philoso- 
phy ” which several young men among his friends were discussing. 
This journal was to have been called “ ‘ The Transcendentalist,’ 
‘The Spiritual Inquirer,’ or the like,” and it was proposed that 
Rev. F. H. Hedge should be the editor. When Mr. Hedge went 
to Bangor, in 1885, Emerson wrote to Carlyle, in April of that 
year, suggesting that he become the editor of the proposed peri- 
odical. At this time his American admirers were urging Carlyle 
to come to this country and settle among them. He was to write 
books, lecture, and edit “ The Transcendentalist.” “We feel 
some confidence,” wrote Emerson, “ that it could be made to se- 
cure him a support.” 
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Hedge being too far away, and Carlyle not coming to America, 
much difficulty was found in securing an editor. The subject was 
frequently debated in the gatherings of the transcendentalists, as 
they came together at the houses of one or another of the be- 
lievers. The discussion of the proposed periodical went on until 
the autumn of 1836, when the bi-centennial of Harvard College 
brought together four young Unitarian preachers, R. W. Emer- 
son, George Ripley, F. H. Hedge, and George Putnam, who de- 
bated the need of a better theology, and the advantage to be 
gained from an organ of that form of thought which they held 
in common. The following week another meeting was held at 
the house of George Ripley, and, in the same month of Septem- 
ber, one with Emerson at Concord. Out of these meetings grew 
an informal gathering of friends, which has been known as the 
Symposium, the Transcendental Club, and by other names. It 
seldom included more than a dozen persons—all idealists and read- 
ers of German philosophy. There was no formal organization or 
any distinct object set forth on the part of those who constituted 
the membership. They were drawn together by a common desire 
for a more spiritual interpretation of religion than that to which. 
they had been accustomed. 

As opportunity offered these friends met at each other’s houses,. 
and, though a periodical was often discussed, their plans did not 
get shaped into action for some time. In 1839 the talk finally 
grew more definite, and the correspondence of Emerson, Margaret 
Fuller, and Alcott, at this period, frequently refers to the speedy 
appearance of the new journal. The friends of the proposed pe- 
riodical were moved to commence their undertaking in earnest by 
“The Monthly Magazine ” of London, which, in January, 1839, 
passed under the editorship of John A. Heraud, a disciple of 
Coleridge and a fifth-rate poet. He gave that periodical a new 
tone and character, and it was read with delight by Ripley, Al-. 
cott, Francis, and others, on this side the Atlantic. Its character 
was much more distinctively literary than “The Dial’ became, 
but it had also much of the idealistic spirit of the time, and it was 
saturated with the philosophic thought imbibed from Coleridge 
and from Germany. The writings of Emerson and Alcott were 
hailed with delight in its pages, ‘‘ Nature” being attributed to. 
the latter. In April, 1840, it published a master’s oration by; 
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Robert Bartlett, which contained the essence of the thought which 
was stirring so many minds in America. 
Margaret Fuller attended the club September 18, 1839, and ex- 
pressed her ideas about the projected periodical ; and on that occa- 
sion the name “ Dial” was used, it probably having been sug- 
gested by Alcott. She was selected for the editor, and she began 
at once to marshal the forces necessary to its appearance. It was 
proposed to issue the first number in April, and she wrote to W. 
H. Channing, Hedge, and others, urging them to contribute to its 
pages. It was arranged that George Ripley should be the asso- 
ciate editor; and he acted in that capacity so long as Margaret 
Fuller was the editor. A plan was suggested for selling “The 
Dial ” by merit, not by subscription, which met with the approval 
of Margaret Fuller; but it probably met with no favor from her 
assistant, who had charge of the publishing, and it was abandoned. 
At the end of May only thirty subscribers had been received in 
Boston ; but the work of preparation went on, and the new liter. 
ary bantling made its appearancein July. After years of talk and 
hopeful anticipation, the organ of the new life was a fact. Too 
much had been desired; and all who took part in its preparation 
were disappointed. Margaret Fuller wrote to Emerson, imme- 
diately after its appearance, of its failure to reach her own ideal. 
“T am glad,” she says to him, “you are not quite dissatisfied 
with the first number. I feel myself how far it is from the eaglet 
motion I wanted. I suffer in looking over it now.” Alcott found 
little in it to please him; and he wrote of it to Heraud in words 
of ambitious hope for the future. “It satisfies me not,” was his 
complaint, “nor Emerson. It measures not the meridian but the 
morning ray; the nations wait for the gnomon that shall mark 
the broad noon.” His wish that it become a more outspoken 
organ of the subjective philosophy seems not to have been shared 
in by Emerson, for he made this record of his hopes in his diary : 
“ And now I think our ‘ Dial’ ought not to be a mere literary 
journal, but that the times demand of us al] a more earnest aim. It 
ought to contain the best advice on the topics of government, tem- 
perance, abolition, trade, and domestic life. It might well add to 
such compositions such poetry and sentiment as now will constitute 
its best merit. Yet it ought to go straight into life with the devoted 
wisdom of the best men in the land. It should—should it not ?— 
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be a degree nearer to the hodiernal facts than my writings are. 
I wish to write pure mathematics, and not a culinary almanac or 
application of science to the arts.” 

On the fourth day of August he wrote to Margaret Fuller of his 
desire to make “ The Dial” an organ of the higher life in the 
daily affairs of men rather than a literary journal. 

“T begin to wish to see a different ‘ Dial’ from that which I 
first imagined. I would not have it too purely literary. I wish that 
we might make a journal so broad and great in its survey that it 
should lead the opinion of this generation on every great interest, 
and read the law on property, government, education, as well as 
on art, letters, and religion. A great journal people must read, 
and it does not seem worth our while to work with any other 
than sovereign aims. So I wish we might court some of the good 
fanatics and publish chapters on every head in the whole art of 
living.” 

Before the first number appeared he wrote to Carlyle: “It is 
not much; indeed, though no copy has come to me, I know it 
is far short of what it should be, for they have suffered puffs and 
dulness to creep in for the sake of the complement of pages; but — 
it'is better than anything we had.” After it appeared he wrote 
that it contained “scarce anything considerable or even visible.” 
When the second number was published, the satisfaction it gave 
to some of its readers seems to have encouraged the editors, for 
Margaret Fuller wrote in these words to Emerson, under date of 
November 7th : 

“T begin to be much interested in ‘ The Dial,’ finding it brings 
meat and drink to sundry famishing men and women at a distance 
from these tables. Meseems you ought to know with what delight 
the ‘ Woodnotes’ have been heard.” 

The publication of “ The Dial” was not well managed, and it 
suffered many things from those who had it in charge. Its sub- 
scription-list did not at any time reach three hundred names. It 
was proposed to pay Margaret Fuller two hundred dollars for her 
work as the editor, but nothing could be paid, and her own in- 
terests pressed. In November, 1841, she wrote: “‘ The Dial’ is 
likely to fall through entirely.” 

Its first publishers were Weeks, Jordan & Oo., who were very 
sanguine of its success, and with high anticipations published a 
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large number of copies of the earlier numbers. During the second 
year they failed, and the copies on hand were distributed among 
the contributors. With some effort the subscription-list was se- 
cured by the editors, and the continued use of the name was only 
retained with difficulty. Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, a Boston 
bookseller at that time, then undertook the laborious task of pub- 
lication. She and her aged father even wrapped the numbers for 
mailing, and gave to its service a great amount of gratuitous labor. 
An appeal was made to the public to sustain the magazine better. 
Those interested in the fate of “‘ The Dial” were requested to pay 
promptly, and to become subscribers, instead of buying the single 
numbers as they were published. 

After Miss Peabody took its publication in charge she wrote to 
Emerson that, having paid the printer’s bills, she would pay Mar- 
garet Fuller first before taking out any commission for her own 
services, until the editor had received three hundred dollars a year. 
Then she would take the usual commission for her services, after 
which the editor and contributors should receive further compen- 
sation. Alas, for so good a plan, so nicely laid out on paper, that 
it should have failed utterly to remunerate either editor or con- 
tributors! Miss Peabody wrote of the former publishers as “ that 
rascally firm”; but the list of subscribers fell off. Having made 
an examination of the accounts of “ The Dial,” with the aid of a 
friend, she found that they did not warrant any pay to the editor, 
if even so much as the continuance of the journal. In March, 
1842, immediately after this examination, Miss Peabody wrote to 
Emerson that not more than three hundred subscribers could be 
counted on. She said that if seven hundred and fifty copies were 
printed the expenses could not be met, after allowing twenty per 
cent discount to agents; but if only five hundred copies were 
printed the expenses could be reduced within the receipts. She 
also wrote: “ Margaret, after knowing these items, decides she 
cannot give her time to it any more. It is a great care and re- 
sponsibility, and she is not able to give gratuitous labor. She has 
gone on in the hope that it might afford her a sufficient compen- 
sation to enable her to give up her laborious teaching ; but the 
two labors are altogether too much for her.” 

Margaret Fuller had already found her health giving way, and 
the worry of the editorship was more than she could endure. She 
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wrote the following note to Emerson at the same time Miss Pea- 
body sent the above letter : 

“T grieve to disappoint you after all the trouble you have taken. 
I am also sorry myself, for if I could have received a maintenance 
from this ‘ Dial’ I could have done my duties to it well, which I 
never have all this time, and my time might have been given to 
my pen; while now, for more than three months, I have been able 
to write no line except letters. But it cannot be helped. It has 
been a sad business.” 

Had “ The Dial’ been made a financial success, so that Marga- 
ret Fuller could have given her whole thought and time to litera- 
ture, free from all distractions, the gain of it would have been 
great to American letters. As it was, it was often a burden to 
those who had charge of it, and, while laughed at for what they 
produced, they were quite crippled against doing that which they 
most of all desired to accomplish. 

Margaret Fuller wrote a brief note announcing the suspension 
of “The Dial”; but she sent it to Emerson, suggesting that he or 
Parker might wish to continue the work. In writing to him about 
the withdrawal of the editor, Miss Peabody offered to act herself 
as the assistant editor rather than have “The Dial” suspended, 
and added: “ Miss Fuller thinks you and Mr. Parker may think 
it best to go on, in order to have an organ whereby the Free may 
speak. If you think that you shall go on, that last notice—about 
the suspension—you can cross out.” The effect of this announce- 
ment on Emerson may be seen from a record in his Diary: 

“¢The Dial’ is to be sustained or ended, and I must settle the 
question, it seems, of its life or death. I wish it to live, but I do 
not wish to be its life. Neither do I like to put it into the hands 
of the Humanity and Reform Men, because they trample on letters 
and poetry; nor in the hands of the scholars, for they are dead 
and dry.” 

To Margaret Fuller he wrote this letter: 


: “Monpay Mornine, 20 March, 1842. 

“Dear Marearet: After thinking a little concerning this matter of 
‘The Dial,’ I incline to undertake it for a time rather than have it stop 
and go into the hands that know not Joseph. I had rather it should not 
be suspended. Your friends are my friends, and will give me such aid 
as they would have given you, and my main resource is to adopt the ex- 
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pedient of selection from old or from foreign books almost with the liber- 
ality to which Alcott would carry it, certainly to make Synesius, or Lu- 
cian, or Chaucer speak whenever a dull article is offered and rejected. 
Perhaps I shall rue this day of accepting such an intruder on my peace, 
such a consumer of my time, as a ‘ Dial.’ Perhaps, then, I shall find some 
friend of Hercules who will lend a shoulder to uphold the little world. At 
all events, you have played martyr a little too long alone; let there be ro- 
tation in martyrdom. Yet shall you not forget to help. I think also I 
had rather undertake it alone than with any partnership or oversight such 
as Mr. Parker or Mr. Ripley, for example. So little skill have I in part- 
nership that I am sure that we should make each other mutually unhappy. 
Now I will ask of them their whole aid and furtherance. So I think you 
shall withhold your notice to subscribers, and I will immediately consult 
‘Fabricius on Authors’ for solid continent to fill up July withal. You 
will see at once what folios of information on details and good advice for 
my first adventure I need. Send me word that your head aches less with 
such prospect of present relief, and we will hope that our ‘ Dial’ will one 
day grow so rich as to pay its old debts. Yours, - 
Watpo.” 

In writing to Carlyle a week later Emerson relates the history of 
“The Dial,” and specifies the reasons for deciding to continue it. 

“T had not the cruelty to kill it, and so must answer with my 
own proper care and nursing for its life. Perhaps it is a great 
folly in me, who have little adroitness in turning off work, to as- 
sume this sure vexation, but ‘The Dial’ has certain charms to 
me as an opportunity, which I grudge to destroy. Lately, at New 
York, I found it to be to a certain class of men and women, though 
few, an object of tenderness and religion. You cannot believe it ?” 

It would seem by these letters that Emerson did not at all mis- 
understand the task he had assumed, how much of drudgery it 
would be sure to involve, and the probability that it would not 
pay him even the smallest compensation for his work. For the 
sake, however, of what “ The Dial” stood for, and with the pur- 
pose of having in this country an organ for all free minds, he took 
up this unpromising task. He took it up, too, perhaps, with the 
hope of making it answer a higher purpose than hitherto. Writing 
to him in April about securing an honest and reliable publisher, 
Margaret Fuller alludes to his making of “ The Dial” a different 
periodical from what it had been, and her regret at having been 
obliged to give it up. 
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“The only way,” she writes, “in which this will affect me is, 
that I think you will sometimes reject pieces that I should not. 
For you have always had in view to make a good periodical and 
represent your own tastes, while I have had in view to let all kinds 
of people have freedom to say their say for better, for worse.” 

Emerson’s method of conducting a periodical was altogether the 
better one. He made “The Dial” more to his own mind, kept it 
open to the best writing he could secure, but made it also the or- 
gan of those reforms with which he had sympathy in some greater 
or less degree. His name now appeared at the top of the third 
page of the cover as the editor, his editorship having been an- 
nounced by the publisher with the number for July, 1842. But 
the subscription-list did not grow. Charles Lane and Henry 
Thoreau spent some time in canvassing for subscribers, and Greeley 
freely advertised ‘The Dial” in his “Tribune.” In June Miss 
Peabody wrote to the new editor that not one half the copies 
printed went to regular subscribers; and Emerson mentions the 
exact number as two hundred and twenty. In February Miss 
Peabody wrote: “ Little as ‘The Dial’ is subscribed for, it is very 
extra lively read”; but she also announced that the list was fall- 
ing off. In a few circles here and there “The Dial” was read 
with much of interest and satisfaction. At Brook Farm its ap- 
pearance was watched for with eagerness, and all its pages were 
devoured with delight. The young people found in it an ex- 
pression of their aspirations and hopes, and they eagerly dis- 
cussed its better articles. The fact was, however, that only a 
very small number of persons really cared for “ The Dial” and 
its idealisms. 

Emerson not only acted as the editor, but also as the banker of 
“The Dial.” He was obliged to endorse Miss Peabody’s notes 
for the current expenses, and when the publication went into the 
hands of James Monroe & Co., at the end of the third year, she 
notified him that she might require him to pay $120 due on its 
account. Monroe led Emerson to believe that with a more careful 
business management, and in connection with his own publishing 
business, ‘The Dial” could be made to succeed. It was there- 
fore put into his hands; but the subscription-list did not increase, 
while the expenses did. Monroe charged one third of the selling 
price for its management, and the result was the abandonment of 
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the enterprise at the end of the first year under his control. 
Emerson took two years of the “ martyrdom,” and then “The 
Dial” came to itsend. It probably cost him some hundreds of 
dollars, besides the time he gave to it. In September, 1854, Miss 
Peabody wrote him that a large number of copies of “ The Dial ” 
were lying in her brother’s store, and asked him what should be 
done with them. He carried many of them to his own house, 
stored them in his attic, and distributed them where he thought 
they were desired or would do good. The last of them were 
burned or sold to the ragman in 1872. 

Though so poorly sustained, “The Dial” served an admirable 
purpose. It enabled the transcendentalists to speak to each 
other, it brought their philosophy more distinctly before the pub- 
lic, it enabled them to give their thoughts a clearer utterance than 
they otherwise would have done, and it helped them to realize 
what their own cause meant. It gave them courage to appeal to 
the public with what they regarded as a larger and truer concep- 
tion of life. It was not their aim to write fine essays and learned 
books ; their movement was not purely literary in its nature. It 
was religious as well as intellectual, moral rather than literary ; 
and it had in it the prophetic spirit. It was not a new form of 
inquiry about life and its problems, but it was a regenerating and 
inspiring impulse, leading men toward “plain living and high 
thinking.” Transcendentalism came like a gospel to those who 
accepted it. None of “The Dial” writers wrote merely as literary 
artists. First of all, they had a word to utter, and they were 
anxious to reform the world. In any age such aims, in connec- 
tion with literature, meet with little appreciation and favor. The 
highest service which was done by “The Dial” was to move a 
large number of persons to express their thoughts on the printed 
page. In itself this was nothing, but the persons who were influ- 
enced proved to have something to say that the world needed to 
hear. It is probable that Margaret Fuller, Thoreau, and Ellery 
Channing would have found another way to give their essays 
and poems to the public, but it is not to be forgotten that “ The 
Dial” first did this for them. 

The support which “The Dial” received indicates that the 
transcendental movement was not popular, that only a small 
number of persons were genuinely in sympathy with its thought 
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and spirit. The tendency of the time was largely in the direction 
of practical reform, while those who were favorable to the spirit- 
ual philosophy were only interested in it as it came from the pul- 
pit or the lecture-platform. The more iconoclastic Theodore 
Parker could win hearers and readers, but the greater number of 
“The Dial” writers were too indefinite in thought and too noble 
in sentiment to attract the readers they boped for in the begin- 
ning. 

Small as was the success of “The Dial,” from a financial point 
of view, it was hailed with delight by many of its readers. 
Among those who listened to Emerson, and with scattered readers 
in New and Old England alike, it was received with the deepest 
satisfaction, and all its pages read with the closest attention. The 
numbers were loaned from house to house, and its essays were 
discussed wherever the transcendentalists met. The fervor of its 
writers, the air of having something to say which outsiders could 
not appreciate, and the unconcern for facts and literary laws, 
made “ The Dial” a source of ridicule to those not in sympathy 
with its high purpose and its earnest spiritual conviction. Even 
its friends could but smile at the extravagances of some of the 
writers, for the period was one of excess and naiveté. To those 
who did not receive the gospel of freedom and newness there was 
occasion in its pages for much of ridicule and sarcasm. Carlyle 
thought “ The Dial” had too little body, that it was too ethereal 
and speculative. The same criticism was made nearer home, for 
the “ Boston Quarterly” said: “ It is full of rich thought, though 
somewhat injured by its puerile conceits and childish expressions. 
Its authors seem to have caught some partial glimpses and to have 
felt the moving of a richer, a higher life, which carries them away, 
and which as yet they have not been able to master. To our taste, 
they want manliness and practical aims. They are too vague, 
evanescent, aérial; but, nevertheless, there is a sad sincerity about 
many of them. On many sides they expose themselves to ridicule, 
but at bottom they seem to have a serious, solemn purpose.” No 
better or truer word about “The Dial” could now be said for it 
than this by Orestes Brownson, himself a believer in the transcen- 
dental philosophy and a member of the club which originated 
“The Dial.” He had invited the members of that club to write 
for his journal instead of starting one of their own. Another 
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friendly critic was found in the editor of the “ Western Messen- 
ger,” who praised it for the great truths it stood for; but its faults 
were pointed out: “Thus far, to speak frankly, we do not think 
they (the editors) have shown the power they possess. The articles 
in the number before us, if we except two or three, will, we think, 
do little good. However, we know that among the writers for 
this work are some dozen of the purest, clearest, and truest minds 
in the land, and such as will be felt, and felt deeply.” To the 
unfriendly critics nothing too severe could be said against a jour- 
nal so opposed to custom in literature as was “The Dial.” The 
editor of the “ Boston Times” quite exhausted his ingenuity in 
laughing at it. “It is, to us, humble, uninitiated sinners, yet 
ignorant of the sublime ‘ mysteries, one of the most transcenden- 
tically (we like big words) ridiculous productions.” The “ Boston 
Post” spoke of its “dreamy, silly, Carlyle-imitating style of 
writing,” and said it was “rich in the profoundly allegorical and 
hopelessly obscure.” Yet this newspaper praised some of the 
numbers for their freshness, high-toned sentiment, and truly 
American spirit. 

The “ orphic sayings” of Alcott, and the prose rhapsody called 
“ Dolon,” occasioned great merriment and much ridicule among 
the critics. In Louisville, Rev. J. F. Clarke and Rev. C. P. 
Cranch, the latter then preaching in that city as a minister-at- 
large, amused themselves by drawing caricatures of “The Dial” 
writers and sayings. One of these represents a man lying on a 
bed sipping wine, a copy of “ The Dial” having fallen to the floor, 
while his wife sits at the foot of the bed blacking his boots. This 
was called “The Moral Influence of ‘The Dial,” and it had this 
legend from the poem on “ Life” : 


“ Why for work art thou striving, 
Why seek’st thou for aught ? 
To the soul that is living 
All things shall be brought.” 


The same poem led to another sketch, representing an immense 
man, with a copy of “ The Dial” sticking from his coat-tail pocket, 
watching two companions of like dimensions dancing near him. 
All utter the following sentiment to a lean and cadaverous man 
gazing on them with amazement expressed on his features: | 
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“ Greatly to be 
Is enough for me, 
Is enough for thee.” 


In one of the cleverest of these sketches Clarke represents Mar- 
garet as driving a carriage, and Emerson as riding behind her. 
The editors say : 


“ Our ‘ Dial’ shows the march of light 
O’er forests, hills, and meadows.” 


To this a critic, trudging by, replies : 


“ Not so, and yet you name it right; 
It marks the flight of shadows.” 


These witty persons, laughing at “The Dial” in their lonely 
outpost to keep their courage up, and all the time sighing for 
Boston and the Dial circle, shot their shafts at higher game as 
well, and did not spare Emerson. A bare-footed rustic, with a 
great eyeball for a head and gazing over valleys and hills, illus- 
trated Emerson’s saying in “Nature”: “Standing on the bare 
ground, I become a transparent eyeball.” A man with an im- 
mense melon-body, sitting among melons and corn in a field, is a 
caricature of this sentence in the same work: “I expand and live 
in the warm day, like corn and melons.” Other sketches they 
made, but a few of the sentences which excited their mirth will 
show the drift of them all: “ The great man angles with himself ; 
he needs no other bait.” “They are contented to be brushed like 
flies from the path of the great man.” “ The man has never lived 
who can feed us ever.” ‘‘ We are lined with eyes. We see with 
our feet.” These sketches were never published, but Rev. J. F. 
Clarke possesses a large number of them arranged in a volume 
which bears the title, “ Illustrations of the New Philosophy, 1835. 
By C. P. Cranch.” * 

The work on “The Dial” of an editorial kind being done 
gratuitously, the proof-reading was not so well cared for as it 
might have been. Writing of the first number, Margaret Fuller 
said: “ The errors are most unhappy. I will not go away again 
when it is in press.” This was written of Thoreau’s “ Persius,” 
but there were errors throughout. In Dwight’s essay on “ The 


1 This date must represent the beginning of the sketches. 
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Religion of Beauty,” the “ grass studded with golden points” got 
painted instead, while duty appeared instead of beauty at the end 
of the third paragraph, and makes took the place of wakes near 
the bottom of the fourth page. Printed slips appeared with some 
of the numbers giving a list of corrections. 

It is an indication of the literary condition of the country in 
1840 that Emerson should have been willing to contribute so much 
of his best writing to “ The Dial” without remuneration. Many 
of his best essays and poems were given to it for publication, even 
when other and more widely circulated journals were open to him. 
It had his heartiest interest from the beginning, and he gave to it 
much of time and money for the sake of what it represented. In 
July, 1842, he wrote to Carlyle that he submitted to what seemed 
a necessity of literary patriotism, and took charge of the thankless 
little ‘ Dial,” giving as a reason for so doing that “it serves as a 
sort of portfolio to carry about a few poems or sentences.” He 
adds, in a strain of sadness over the thought of the hours it had 
cost him: “ But I took it, as I said, and it took me, and a good 
deal of good time, to a small purpose.” 

A most interesting feature of Emerson’s connection with “ The 
Dial” was his drawing to it so many bright and promising young 
persons to become its contributors, It was at his suggestion and 
request that Thoreau, W. E. Channing, Mrs. Hooper, Stearns 
Wheeler, Charles Newcomb, Miss Clapp, and others, wrote for it 
or sent to it what they had previously written. All these persons 
were his friends and disciples, attracted to him personally and 
enamored of his thought. Many of the contributors were also 
Margaret Fuller’s personal friends. Clarke, Hedge, Ripley, Caro- 
line Sturgis, and Mrs. Hooper were her intimates, and they were 
drawn to the pages of “ The Dial” through her efforts. 

A remarkable feature of “ The Dial,” after Emerson became 
the editor, was its selections from the Oriental Scriptures. He 
anticipated the interest of later years, which has drawn so many 
persons to the exploration of these “ old flower-fields of the soul ;” 
and he equally anticipated the more recent doctrine of “the sym- 
pathy of religions.” He eagerly read such translations as had then 
been made of the Buddhistic and other Asiatic sacred writings, 
and he brought into the pages of “The Dial” what his fine taste 
showed was best in these writings. He had the aid of other per-. 
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sons in preparing these “ Ethnical Scriptures,” that being the title 
which he adopted for these selections. Thoreau gave his aid, as 
did several others. The first series of selections, in the first num- 
ber of “ The Dial ” Emerson edited, was taken from the “ Hitopa- 
desa.” His purpose in making these extracts he stated in an intro- 
ductory note, which shows that he clearly appreciated what could 
be said for these divine utterances of the far East : 

“We commence in the present number the printing of a series 
- of selections from the oldest ethical and religious writings of men, 
exclusive of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. Each nation has 
its Bible more or less pure; none has yet been willing or able in 
a wise and devout spirit to collate its own with those of other 
nations, and sinking the civil-historical and the ritual portions to 
bring together the grand expressions of the moral sentiment in 
different ages and races, the rules for the guidance of life, the 
bursts of piety and of abandonment to the Invisible and Eternal— 
a work inevitable sooner or later, and which we hope is to be done 
by religion and not by literature.” 

Mr. Higginson is quite right in regarding her connection with 
“The Dial” as the most notable event in the literary career of 
Margaret Fuller, and he has given it that proportion in his “ Life” — 
of her which it deserves. Her best essays and sketches were 
printed in it. Her later work was written for immediate publica- 
tion, but what she gave to “ The Dial” was the slowly matured 
result of her years of leisure and deliberate thought. Some of it 
was hurried through to fill the pages, but all of it was the product 
of quiet years of reading and thinking. Her papers on Goethe 
and on “ The Great Lawsuit” are the best she wrote. These are 
the best monument of her literary labors. All else she wrote was 
hurried, brief, and desultory in character. Her aim was high, as 
the editor of “The Dial,” and she would have made a far better 
periodical could she have carried out her own ideal into reality. 
It was a great undertaking to conduct such a periodical without 
financial support, and without a literary constituency which could 
be relied on to provide suitable contributions. Under the circum- 
stances “ The Dial ” shows an amount of merit which was not to 
have been expected. 

George Ripley had much to do in establishing “ The Dial,” and 
he was the resident editor until he went to Brook Farm, in 1841. 
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He furnished the resolute purpose, the business sagacity, and the 
skill for critical drudgery, which were necessary to its manage- 
ment. An honored Unitarian preacher in Boston, he entered 
heartily into the spirit of the new philosophy, planned and estab- 
lished Brook Farm, made it a noble school for a large number of 
men and women, and afterward gave many years of patient criti- 
cal labor to the “ Tribune” and the “ American Cyclopeedia.” As 
a critic of fine judgment he did much to make our literature worthy 
of our hopes. His library of “ Specimens of Foreign Literature,” 
begun in Boston in 1838, did excellent service in the quickening 
of thought. Jouffroy, De Wette, Goethe, Cousin, Schiller, and 
other German and French authors were thus made known in this 
country in good translations. Margaret Fuller, J. S. Dwight, 
J. F. Clarke, W. H. Channing, and C. T. Brooks, all “ Dial” con- 
tributors, were among the translators. Several essays were also 
written for “The Dial” by Mrs. Ripley. As a maiden she was 
Sophia Willard Dana, born in Cambridge, a woman of culture 
and of great energy. She stood faithfully by her husband’s side 
in his labors as a minister in Boston, and at Brook Farm she was 
one of the leaders in all its social and educational enterprises. Not 
sparing herself in any manner, she put her whole soul into that 
undertaking. Finding all that she hoped to realize fail, she joined 
the Catholic Church, being almost alone of “The Dial” writers 
to forsake the ideas and purposes of that hour of youthful enthu- 
siasm. 

The “ Harbinger,’ begun at Brook Farm in June, 1845, was 
to some extent a successor to “The Dial.” The same persons 
wrote for it, and the same spirit guided it. Ripley, Dwight, and 
Dana were the editors; and among the contributors were W. H. 
Channing, C. P. Cranch, G. W. Curtis, and J. F. Clarke. It was 
ably edited, was strongly literary in tone, and it was conducted 
with greater skill and judgment than ‘“‘ The Dial” had been. The 
drift of the hour toward reform found full expression in it, while 
the transcendental philosophy animated its pages. 

Elizabeth Palmer Peabody was born in Billerica, Mass., in 
1804, her father being a physician in that town. Her earlier 
years were spent mainly in Salem, where she received her educa- 
tion. In 1822 she went to Boston to engage in teaching. She 
became acquainted with Dr. Channing, read to him, and acted as 
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his literary assistant. This connection she has described in her 
* Recollections of Dr. Channing,” published in 1880. When Al- 
cott began his school in Boston she became one of his assistants, 
and she made a daily record of his teaching. As a result of this 
connection she published, in 1835, the “ Record of a School: Ex- 
emplifying the General Principles of Spiritual Culture,” in which 
she fully explained his theories and methods of teaching. Before 
this she had published several school-books, among them an “ In- 
troduction to Grammar,” “First Steps in History,” “ Key to the 
History of the Hebrews,” “ Key to Grecian History,” and a “ Chro- 
nological History of the United States.” Several tracts on educa- 
tional topics were also written by her at this time. She early 
became interested in the methods of Pestalozzi, and in 1830 pub- 
lished lessons on Grammar after his plan. She did much to intro- 
duce his teaching and to commend it to educators. About 1840 
she opened a foreign book-store on West Street in Boston, and with 
it she connected a small publishing business. In 1849 she began 
the publication of a magazine called “The sthetic Papers,” 
which was to have been issued whenever enough matter of a 
valuable character had accumulated to make a volume of two 
hundred and fifty-six pages. No subscriptions were asked for 
beyond one number in advance. The introduction to the first and 
only number was by the editor, in which she discussed the mean- 
ing of the word esthetic, which she said was “the watchword 
of a whole revolution in culture.” The articles which followed 
made up a remarkable table of contents, and came in the follow- 
ing order: “ Criticism,” S. G. Ward; “‘ Music,” J. 8. Dwight; 
“War,” R. Waldo Emerson ; “ Organization,” Parke Godwin ; 
“ Genius,” Sampson Reed; “The Dorian Measure, with a Mod- 
ern Application,” the Editor; “Correspondence,” J. J. G. Wil- 
kinson ; “ Mainstreet,’ N. Hawthorne; “ Abuse of Representa- 
tive Government,” Stephen H. Perkins; “Resistance to Civil 
Government,” a lecture delivered in 1847, H. D. Thoreau; 
“ Language,” the Editor; “ Vegetation about Salem, Maass.,” 
An English Resident; and there were half a dozen poems— 
one by T. W. Higginson, one by his sister, Louisa S. Higgin- 
son, and one of them probably by Mrs. Hooper. Only tifty 
subscriptions were received, and a second number was not pub- 
lished. During the last twenty years Miss Peabody has been an 
XIX—16 
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earnest advocate of the kindergarten, has written largely on the 
subject, lectured in its advocacy in many parts of the country, and 
published several lectures, tracts, and books in its exposition. 
Her zeal in behalf of the kindergarten has been effective in awak- 
ening a deep interest in the subject wherever she has been heard. 
Her life has been given to all good works, to culture and the higher 
education. She has known many of the most notable people of 
her time, and numbered not a few of them among her personal 
friends. Her conversation is full of profit and delight. Her paper 
on “ Christ’s Idea of Society ” was at first sent as a letter to Har- 
riet Martineau, at the request of George Ripley. With charac- 
teristic energy and self-forgetfulness she acted for a year and a 
half as the publisher of “ The Dial,” devoting to it many hours of 
drudgery. 

Henry David Thoreau was born in Concord, Mass., July 12, 
1817. His name appears on the Harvard College catalogue as 
“ David Henry,” and his contributions to “‘ The Dial ” were often 
signed “ D. H.T.,” and it was not until later that he came to 
write Henry first in hisname. In August, 1839, Emerson wrote 
to Carlyle: “Ihave a young poet in this village named Thoreau, 
who writes the truest verses.” The first thing by Thoreau to be 
printed was his poem entitled “Sympathy,” which appeared in 
the first number of “ The Dial.” In thesame number was printed 
a prose essay on “ Aulus Persius Flaccus,’ which showed his ge- 
niusin full activity. To the first volume he contributed one other 
poem, and two to the second. When Emerson took charge of 
“The Dial” Thoreau’s pen was drawn on freely, and in the third 
volume he appeared no less than fifteen times—with twelve poems, 
his essay on the “ Natural History of Massachusetts,” a translation 
of “ Prometheus Bound,” a brief essay on “ Anacreon,” and a 
translation of eleven poems. To the last volume he gave his 
“ Winter Walk” and the long essay on “Homer, Ossian, and 
Chaucer,” and a number of translations from “ Pindar,” as well as 
a paper on the “ Herald of Freedom.” Many of these pieces were 
taken from his diary, as they were demanded by the editor. Nor 
was this all the work he did for “ The Dial,” for several of the 
Ethnical Scriptures were selected by him or with his aid. He also 
gave Emerson substantial help in the work of proof-reading. For 
all this work he received nothing whatever in the way of remu- 
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neration, though the magazine included some of the best of his 
essays and poems. During this period Thoreau lived in Emer- 
son’s house and worked with him in his garden; and the two pur- 
sued their literary tasks together. In May, 1841, Emerson wrote 
of Thoreau, that he “dwells now in my house, and, as I hope, 
for a twelvemonth to come,” and describes him as “a noble, 
manly youth, full of melodies and inventions.” 

“ The Dial” was greatly indebted to Theodore Parker for the 
numerous sermons, essays, and book notices that he contributed, 
and which gave it a point and purpose which it would not other- 
wise have had. His papers were more popular than anything 
which appeared in it, and two or three of them, especially that on 
the Hollis Street Council, helped to sell the whole edition. He 
contributed to all but one number while Margaret Fuller was the 
editor, and three long papers from his pen appeared while Emer- 
son conducted the magazine. He sent the editor two love poems, 
with a note of apology, which is published in Weiss’s “ Life.” 

To Amos Bronson Alcott “The Dial” was indebted for its 
name, but it was not sufficiently the organ of the spiritual philoso- 
phy to suit him. He made some selections for its pages from 
his favorite authors, and he gave to it two series of extracts from 
his diary. In the last number edited by Margaret Fuller was pub- 
lished a collection of his thoughts, quotations, and correspondence, 
under the heading, “ Days from a Diary.” It not having ap- 
peared at the time promised, he sent a note to the editor request- 
ing the return of the manuscript, which was published in the next 
number in introduction to the paper itself. In this note he de- 
scribed his attitude toward “ The Dial”: 

“¢The Dial’ prefers a style of thought and diction not mine; 
nor can I add to its popularity with its chosen readers. A fit 
organ for such as myself is not yet, but is to be. The times re- 
quire a full speech, a wise, humane, and brave sincerity, unlike all 
examples in literature, of which ‘The Dial’ is but the precursor. 
A few years more will give us all we desire—the people all they 
ask.” 

James Freeman Clarke, since so well known as a theologian and 
preacher, was one of those on whom Margaret Fuller relied to fill 
the pages of “The Dial.” He had been the pastor of the Unita- 
rian Charch in Louisville trom 1833 to 1840, and from 1836 to 
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1839 had edited the “ Western Messenger,” to which both Marga- 
ret Fuller and Emerson contributed. In 1840 he returned to Bos- 
ton, and in 1841 he established the free church where he has 
preached so long. In 1841 he translated De Wette’s “‘ Theodore ” 
for Ripley’s “Specimens.” He took an active part in the anti- 
slavery agitation, and he has been a leader in whatever good work 
his time has afforded. His contributions to “The Dial” were 
mostly poetical, showing the tendency of transcendentalism to 
make even the theologian a poet. His most valuable prose con- 
tribution was his tribute to the memory of George Keats, brother 
of the poet, which he has republished in his “ Memorial and Bio- 
graphical Sketches.” The little poem on Dante in the first num- 
ber was written by his sister, Sarah Freeman Clarke. She has 
long been an ardent student of Dante, as a series of papers in the 
“Century ” for 1884 will testify. She was a pupil of Washing- 
ton Allston in art, and she has published an account of him in 
the “ Atlantic Monthly.” She has lived for several years in Italy, 
devoting at least a part of her time to painting ; she has since been 
a resident of Newport, and now lives at Marietta, Georgia. 
William Ellery Channing, a nephew of his great namesake, 
and a son of Dr. Walter Channing, was born in Boston, June 10, 
1818. He pursued his preparatory studies at Northampton and 
at the Boston Latin School, then entered Harvard College, but 
did not graduate. Going to Illinois in 1839, he spent a year and 
a half in a log cabin built by himself, and in 1840 he was an edi- 
tor in Cincinnati. On the editorial staff of the “ New York Trib- 
une” in 1844, he went to Europe in 1846, and was an editor in 
New Bedford in 1855. In 1842 he married the younger sister of 
Margaret Fuller, went to live in Concord to devote himself to lit- 
erature, and has since given himself to a recluse life of study and 
authorship. He early wrote verses for the “ Boston Journal,” and, 
when he was only twenty-two, Emerson made a collection of his 
poetry for “ The Dial,” prefacing it with the heartiest praise. His 
contributions to the lastetwo volumes were numerous, and included 
a prose romance, which he left uncompleted. He published a vol- 
ume of poems in Boston in 1843, and a second series in 1847. In 
the latter year was published his “ Conversations in Rome,” a 
prose work devoted to art and religion. “The Woodman and 
other Poems” came out in 1849, and “ Near Home” in 1858. 
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He then remained silent until 1871, when he published “The 
Wanderer,” with an introduction by Emerson. His next work 
was a biography of Thoreau, with memorial verses, published in 
1873. In many respects this is the best account of Thoreau, as 
Channing knew him intimately ; but it lacks in literary skill, and 
it is too fragmentary in its character. His poems have never been 
widely read, though they are highly appreciated by a few admir- 
ers. Emerson praised them; but they are too rough and uneven 
to become popular. In his “ Walden” and “ Week” Thoreau 
described him as “ the poet,” and Mr. Sanborn has written of him 
with admiration in his biography of Thoreau. To “ The Dial” 
Channing was a frequent contributor of poetry, and some of his 
best pieces appeared in its pages. 

Christopher Pearse Cranch, a son of William Cranch, an emi- 
nent jurist and a justice of the United States Supreme Court, was 
born at Alexandria, March 8, 1813. He graduated at Columbia 
College in 1831, then at the Harvard Divinity School, and spent 
two or three years in Louisville as the assistant of Rev. J. F. Clarke. 
In 1842 he took up art as a profession, and devoted himself to 
landscape painting. He has spent many years in Europe, but 
when in this country has lived mostly in New York and its vicinity. 
At present he resides in Cambridge. He spent a brief period at 
Brook Farm, and was a contributor to the ‘“‘ Harbinger.” In 1844 
he published a volume of poetry in Philadelphia, which contained 
many of the poems first published in “ The Dial.” It was dedi- 
cated to Emerson “as an imperfect testimony of regard and grate- 
ful admiration.” In 1856 he published a children’s book, illus- 
trated by himself, and called “ The Last of the Huggermuggers.” 
It was followed the next year by “ Kobboltozo,” a sequel. In 
1872 appeared his translation of the ‘“ Hneid ” of Virgil, in blank 
verse. He aimed to make a literal and concise version, and it has 
been received with much favor by the public. A little later ap- 
peared a volume of fine poetry under the title of “The Bird and 
the Bell,” and in 1874 a short poem called “Satan, a Libretto.” 
He has been a frequent contributor to “ Putnam’s Magazine,” the 
“ Galaxy,” ‘“ Harper’s Monthly,” the “ Atlantic Monthly,” and 
other magazines. His poems and sketches have shown marked 
ability, but they have not been collected into any permanent form. 
Cranch has a great variety of talent, and he is possessed of a de- 
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cided genius both for art and poetry. He was one of the most 
frequent contributors of verse to the first two volumes of “ The 
Dial,” and he also wrote in prose. 

The settlement of Rev. Frederic H. Hedge in Bangor, in 1835, © 
as pastor of the Unitarian Church there, prevented his becoming 
the editor of “ The Dial,” and it also kept him from making fre- 
quent contributions to its pages. His fine poem called “ Ques- 
tionings” was reprinted in Emerson’s “ Parnassus,” and his one 
prose article deserves to be remembered. Born in Cambridge, 
December 12, 1805, he was the son of a professor in Harvard 
College. He went to Germany with George Bancroft in 1818, 
and studied there.” Returning home, he graduated at Harvard 
College in 1825, and was the poet of his class. Graduating at the 
Theological School, he was settled at Arlington, Mass., in 1829. 
Subsequently he was settled over churches in Bangor, Providence, 
and Brookline. In 1857 he became the Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
eal History in the Cambridge Theological School, and in 1872 
Professor of German Literature in Harvard College. He has 
been a frequent contributor to the “ Christian Examiner,” “ Put 
nam’s Monthly,” the “ Atlantic Monthly,” and other periodicals, 
and his addresses and orations on special occasions have attracted 
much attention. In 1848 he published a large work on the 
“Prose Writers of Germany,” containing biographical and criti- 
cal sketches of twenty-eight authors, with extended extracts from 
their writings, translated mostly by himself. His translations 
from the German poets, especially Goethe and Schiller, have been 
marked by skill and beauty. His “ Reason in Religion,” pub- 
lished in 1865, “ Ways of the Spirit,’ 1877, and “ Atheism in 
Philosophy,” 1884, show the vigor and high range of his thinking 
on theological and philosophical subjects. 

John Sullivan Dwight ;was jborn in Boston, May 13, 1813. 
Graduating at Harvard in 1832, he spent the usual time in the 
Theological School, and was settled at Northampton in 1840, but 
remained there only a few years. In 1838 he translated the minor 
poems of Goethe and Schiller, with notes, and they were published 
as the third volume of Ripley’s “ Specimens of Foreign Litera- 
ture.” For a short time, at this period, he edited the “ Christian 
Register,” in Boston. He was one of the founders of the Brook 
Farm Community, where he was the instructor in Italian and mu- 
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sic. He was also one of the editors of the “ Harbinger,” writing 
largely on music and in review of books. In 1844 he published 
a pamphlet on association in connection with education. In 1852 
he began the publication in Boston of “ Dwight’s Journal of 
Music,” which did much to develop a taste for the better kinds of 
music in this country. Through his efforts the great German 
composers were familiarized here, and the classical music carefully 
studied. He has published several essays, addresses and review 
articles on musical subjects. He has also written on literary sub- 
jects in the “ Christian Examiner,” “ Harbinger,” the “ Aisthetic 
Papers,” and his own journal. To the first volume of “ The 
Dial” he contributed four papers, those on the “Ideals of Every- 
Day Life” having probably been first used as sermons. To his 
first paper,'on the religion of beauty, a poem was appended, 
which had previously been published in the “ Christian Regis- 
ter.” It contained these lines: 


“ Rest is not quitting 
The busy career : 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 


“Tis the brook’s motion 
Clear without strife, 
Fleeting to ocean 
After its life. 


“Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 
’Tis onwards, unswerving— 
And that is true’rest.” 


This little poem has become one of the household gems of 
treasured thought in many a home, and it is often quoted in 
essay, sermon, and conversation. It has been attributed to Goethe, 
and stanzas from it may often be found in the poetical corners of 
newspapers so credited. It was written by Mr. Dwight; and, 
though a few other short poems from his pen have been pub 
lished, he has written no other equal to this. He is now the 
president of the Harvard Musical Association of Boston, and his 
home is in the rooms of that society. 
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George William Curtis contributed only one poem to the pages 
of “ The Dial.” Born in Providence, he was privately educated, 
and in 1842 went for one year and a half to Brook Farm, where 
he continued his studies. Then he spent two years in Concord, 
devoting himself equally to study and to farm labor. He saw 
something of Emerson and the other Concord authors; but his 
account of them in the “ Homes of American Authors” contains 
as much romance as fact. After his return from Egypt, in 1850, 
he became the New York correspondent of the “ Harbinger,” 
writing mostly on musical topics. The poem published in “ The 
Dial ” was sent to the editor anonymously. 

Charles Anderson Dana was born, August 8, 1819, at Hinsdale, 
N. H. He entered Harvard College in 1839, but he did not 
complete the course, owing to a disease of the eyes, although he 
afterward received his degree. He was one of the founders of the 
Brook Farm Community, its secretary throughout, the instructor 
in Greek and German, and the managing editor of the “ Harbin- 
ger.” After leaving Brook Farm he edited the “ Boston Chro- 
notype ” for a short time. In 1847 he became connected with the 
“ Tribune,” and in 1848 one of the proprietors and the managing 
editor. Subsequently he founded “ The Sun,” which has attained 
to a very wide circulation. He edited a “Household Book of 
Poetry” in 1855. In connection with Ripley, he projected the 
“ New American Cyclopedia,” which appeared from 1858 to 1863, 
and the later edition called the “ American Cyclopedia,” which 
was published from 1873 to 1876. 

William Henry Channing was born in Boston, May 25, 1810, 
graduated at Harvard College and the Theological School, and 
was settled over the Unitarian Church in Cincinnati in 1835. He 
became one of the most enthusiastic of the transcendentalists, and 
a zealous believer in Christian socialism. At the same time he 
was led to look for a union of all Christians on a higher plane of 
faith and practice. To work out this idea he took charge of an 
independent congregation or Christian Union in New York. He 
also published there a weekly journal called ‘‘ The Present,” de- 
voted to his form of socialism. In 1857 he went to England, and 
became the successor of Dr. James Martineau in Liverpool. Re- 
turning to America in 1861, he took charge of the Unitarian 
Church in Washington. His literary work has been mainly done 
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in the intervals of his professional labors, but it has been of con- 
siderable importance. In 1840 he translated Jouffroy’s “ Introdue- 
tion to Ethics” for Ripley’s “Specimens.” In 1851 he published a 
two-volume memoir of Rev. James H. Perkins, his predecessor in 
Cincinnati, and his cousin. After the death of his uncle, Dr. 
Channing, he wrote his biography in three volumes, a work of 
much discernment and ability. He was also one of the authors 
of the “ Memoirs of Margaret Fuller.” Giving much time and 
sympathy to the Oriental religions, he embodied the results of his 
studies in a course of lectures delivered before the Lowell Insti- 
tute in 1870. He lived in London for many years without pas- 
toral relations, though often heard with delight in the pulpits of 
both this country and England. His prose contributions to “ The 
Dial” indicate the rhapsody and spiritual fervor of his thought. 
No one retained so much as he of what was most characteristic 
of transcendentalism in the “ Dial” period. He died in Decem- 
ber, 1884, and his biography is being written by Mr. O. B. 
Frothingham. 

James Russell Lowell was just entering on his career as an au- 
thor when “ The Dial” was begun. He published “A Year’s 
Life” in 1841. In January, 1843, with Robert Carter, he be- 
gan the publication of ‘The Pioneer,” but it failed in a short 
time. Among the contributors were Poe, Neal, Hawthorne, 
Parsons, and Dwight. He sent several sonnets to “The Dial,” 
and among those not appearing with his name there may possibly 
be a few which he wrote. To the “ Harbinger” he contributed 
one or two poems. In a general way he was in sympathy with 
both enterprises. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Hooper was the daughter of William Sturgis, 
a wealthy Boston merchant, and the wife of Dr. Robert W. 
Hooper, a Boston physician. She gave promise of much literary 
capacity ; but she died at about the age of forty, and not long after 
“The Dial” was discontinued. Her contributions in verse were 
among the best which it gave to the public. A few of her pieces 
have gained a high reputation among those in sympathy with 
the form of thought which “The Dial” represented. In the first 
number was printed the little poem beginning with the line, 


“T slept and dreamed that life was beauty,” 
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which was translated into Italian and attributed to Kant. An- 
other well-known poem was written by her: 


“She stood outside the gate of Heaven and saw them entering in.” 


Emerson encouraged her to write, and he had much hope for 
her poetic genius. To him she addressed one of the finest of her 
poems. Her son, the present treasurer of Harvard University, 
collected her poems, had them privately printed, and presented 

copies to her friends. Her poems are so suffused with private 
' feeling that her family has been very reluctant to have anything 
written about her, and this has had the effect to keep her from 
the reputation which she deserves. In the “ Disciples’ Hymn- 
Book,” compiled by Rev. J. F. Clarke, the hymns numbered from 
528 to 537, inclusive, were written by her. In “ An Old Scrap- 
Book,” compiled by John M. Forbes, several of her poems are 
printed, her initials only being given in the index. Half a dozen 
of her poems are likely to live, and to hold a high place among 
those pieces which delight a few in each generation. ol. T. 
W. Higginson speaks of her as “a woman of genius,” and Mar- 
garet Fuller wrote of her from Rome: “I have seen in Europe no 
woman more gifted by nature than she.” 

A sister of Mrs. Hooper’s, over the signature of “ Z,” was a 
frequent contributor of poems to the earlier numbers of “The 
Dial.” This was Caroline Sturgis, afterward the wife of William 
A. Tappan, who found in Margaret Fuller an intimate friend, 
and who has published “ Rainbows for Children,” “The Ma- 
gician’s Show-Box,” and other children’s books. She now resides 
in Boston. Several of the best of Ellery Channing’s early poems 
were addressed to her. Her husband, William A. Tappan, had a 
poem in the last volume. 

The poem in the first number of the second volume, entitled 
“The Future is Better than the Past,” has often been credited to 
Emerson. It first appeared over his name in “ Hymns for the 
Church,” compiled by Rev. F. H. Hedge and Rev. F. D. Hunting- 
ton, in 1853. Then it was so printed in the “Hymns of the 
Spirit” by Rev. Samuel Longfellow and Rev. Samuel Johnson, 
and in Dr. James Martineau’s “ Hymns of Praise and Prayer.” 
It was contributed to “ The Dial,” at Emerson’s request, by one 
of his most ardent disciples, Eliza Thayer Clapp. Miss Clapp 
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was born in Dorchester, Mass., and has always lived a quiet home- 
life in that suburb of Boston. The transcendental movement 
brought new life to her Unitarian faith, and she entered into its 
spirit with zeal. As a Sunday-school teacher, having charge of a 
class of girls from ten to fifteen years of age, she prepared her 
own lessons for their instruction. These were published as 
“ Words in a Sunday-School.” A little later, in 1845, another 
book, prepared in the same manner, was published as “ Studies 
in Religion.” These little books were received with much favor 
by a small circle of readers, such as the Rev. W. H. Furness, who 
long kept a copy lying on his study-table for constant reference. 
Miss Clapp has been an occasional contributor of poetry to the 
“Christian Register,” but she has published only a few pieces. 
The five poems of hers printed in “The Dial” of July, 1841. 
all appeared there because Emerson solicited their publication, 
The one which has been so often credited to him is worthy of his 
genius, and it embodies, as no other poem of the period does, 
the very heart and spirit of the transcendental movement. 

A brief essay was printed in “ The Dial ” from the pen of Lydia 
Maria Child, and with her name signed to it. She was an ardent 
transcendentalist, but she had little connection with “ The Dial” 
and those by whom it was managed. 

William Batchelder Greene was born in Boston in 1829, the 
son of an editor. He graduated at West Point, and did good 
service during the Seminole War. Leaving the army, he seems 
to have entered a Baptist theological school, but, becoming more 
liberal in his theology, entered the Cambridge school, though 
always claiming to be a Baptist. He was settled for several years 
over the Unitarian Church in West Brookfield, Mass. He was a 
zealous believer in social reform. At Brookfield he opened a co- 
operative store, and he made the pulpit a means of propagating 
his social theories. Finally abandoning the pulpit he removed to 
the vicinity of Boston, and there devoted himself to literary work. 
He had always been a zealous student of theology and meta- 
physics, mainly through the French language, with which he was 
very familiar; gave some attention to Oriental literature, trans- 
lated Job, and published various essays on metaphysical subjects. 
Being in Paris when the Civil War broke out, he hastened home 
and was made the colonel of the Fourteenth Massachusetts Volun- 


he : 
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teers. He was stationed during a greater part of the war in the 
forts about Washington, end under Butler at Bermuda Hundreds. 
He was zealous, eccentric, arbitrary, and mystical, and very enter- 
taining in conversation. In his later years he became a commu- 
nist in theory, and a labor-reformer of an extreme type. He was 
in 1873 an officer of the Boston Labor Reform League, a member 
of the Boston section of the Internationalists, and the associate of 
Benjamin R. Tucker and E. H. Heywood. He published a book 
on national banking, and in 1875 appeared his “ Socialistic, Com- 
munistic, and Financial Fragments,” consisting of his contribu- 
tions to “ The Word” and other radical journals. His earlier 
publications were an essay called “ The Doctrine of Life,” a theory 
which he claimed to have discovered, and essays on Edwards’s 
theory of the will, transcendentalism, the science of history, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the incarnation, consciousness as revealing 
the existence of God, and various cognate topics. In 1871 he 
published an essay on the “ Facts of Consciousness and the Phi- 
losophy of Herbert Spencer,” and in 1874 an essay in reply to Dr. 
Clarke’s “ Sex in Education.” He also wrote on mathematical 
and Masonic subjects. He died at Weston-Super-Mare, England, 
May 30, 1878. Greene was well known to most of the transcen- 
dentalists, though his extreme views were not ‘acceptable to many 
of them. In November, 1841, Margaret Fuller wrote to Emerson : 
“ How did you like the military-spiritual-heroic-vivacious phoenix 
of the day?” This was in reference to Greene’s essay in “ The 
Dial” discoursing of first principles. 

Among those who furnished “The Dial” with only a single 
contribution was Charles Newcomb, for many years a resident of 
Providence, and who afterward found a home in England and in 
Paris. He was early a member of Brook Farm, a solitary, self- 
involved person, preferring to associate with children rather than 
with older persons. He read a good deal in the literature of the 
mystics, and was laughingly said to prefer paganism to Christian- 
ity. He had a feminine temperament, full of sensibility, and an 
independent turn of mind. Emerson was attracted to him, and 
at one time had great expectations concerning his genius. His 
paper, called “The Two Dolons,” was much discussed and ad- 
mired by “ The Dial” set when it appeared ; and it is referred to 
by Hawthorne in his “ Hall of Phantasy.” On the 9th of June, 
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1842, Emerson wrote to Margaret Fuller: “I wish you to know 
that I have ‘ Dolon’ in black and white, and that I account 
Charles N. a true genius ; his writing fills me with joy, so simple, 
so subtle, and so strong is it. There are sentences in ‘ Dolon’ 
worth the printing of ‘The Dial’ that they may go forth.” This 
paper was given to “The Dial” at Emerson’s request, and it is 
not known that Newcomb has published anything else. In 1850 
Emerson said that he had come to doubt Newcomb’s genius, hav- 
ing found that he did not care for an audience. 

The author of the account of a voyage to Jamaica, in the first 
and second numbers of the last volume, was Benjamin Peter Hunt. 
He was a pupil of Emerson’s when he taught a district school in 
Chelmsford, Mass., entered the Theological School in 1832, but 
did not graduate. He spent some time in the West Indies, and 
he resided for many years in Philadelphia. He was an earnest 
friend and disciple of Emerson’s. 

The article in the first number, on Channing’s translation of 
Jouffroy, and that in the fourth number, on the Unitarian move- 
~ ment in New England, were written by William Dexter Wilson, 
who was born at Stoddard, N. H., February 28, 1816, and gradu- 
ated at the Harvard Divinity School in 1838. He preached in 
Unitarian churches for two or three years, but was not settled, 
taking orders in the Episcopal Church in 1842. Settled at Sher- 
burne, N. Y., he wrote a work on the Church. In 1850 he was 
called to the professorship of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy 
in Geneva College, and in 1868 he was appointed to the same 
professorship in Cornell University. He holds that position at 
the present time, as well as being the Registrar. Dr. Wilson has 
been a contributor to “ The Christian Examiner” and other peri- 
odicals, to Appletons’ “ Cyclopedia,” and he wrote the article on 
logic in Johnson’s “ Cyclopedia.” He has also written much on 
mathematics and logic. Since he has been at Cornell he has pub- 
lished several works of considerable importance. These are, in 
1871, “ Lectures on Psychology, Comparative and Human”; in 
1872, “ Introduction to the Study of Metaphysics and the History 
of Philosophy”; in 1877, “ Live Questions in Psychology and 
Metaphysics,” and in the same year a volume on the “ First Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy ” ; in 1883, *‘ Foundations of Religious 
Belief.” His work in philosophy is original and suggestive. In 
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the organization and management of Cornell University he has 
borne a leading part. 

The author of the essay on Shelley, in the first volume, was 
John Milton Mackie, who was born in Wareham, Mass., in 1813. 
He graduated at Brown University in 1832, where he was a tutor 
from 1834 to 1838. He subsequently resided in Providence, and 
devoted himself to authorship, but now lives at Great Barrington, 
Mass. In 1845 he published a life of Leibnitz, in 1848 a life of 
Samuel Gorton in Sparks’s biographies, in 1855 a volume of Span- 
ish travel, in 1856 a life of Schamyl, in 1857 an account of the 
Chinese insurrection, and in 1864 a volume of Southern travel. 

Another of the writers introduced to “ The Dial” by Emerson 
was Charles Stearns Wheeler, a native of Lincoln, Mass., where 
his father was a farmer, and his grandfather the minister for fifty 
years. He was a schoolmate with Thoreau in Concord, and they 
graduated at Harvard together in 1837. Wheeler then pursued a 
partial course of study at the Theological School. From 1838 to 
1842 he was a tutor in Greek and instructor in history in Harvard 
College. He edited the first American edition of Herodotus, with — 
notes, corresponded with Tennyson and edited his poems, sug- 
gested to Emerson the first edition of his poems, and helped him 
to edit the four volumes of Carlyle’s writings which he brought 
out in this country as his “ Miscellanies.” In 1842 Emerson de- 
scribed him to Carlyle as “ a man whose too facile and good-natured 
manners do some injustice to his virtues, to his great industry and 
real knowledge ”—a wonderfully felicitous description. Wheeler 
often gave in his rooms in Cambridge what he called an “esthetic 
tea,” where Curtis, Newcomb, Samuel Longfellow, and others 
came together for literary conversation. He was greatly admired 
by a considerable circle of friends for his studious habits, as a very 
good fellow, and for his high-minded devotion to the very best 
things. As a college disciplinarian he was not successful, and 
became very unpopular with the students. In 1842 he went to 
Germany to spend two years in study at Heidelberg, but died 
there in 1843. Many high expectations were doomed to disap- 
pointment in his early death. One or two of his letters from 
Germany to Emerson were published in “ The Dial.” 

A frequent contributor to the last two volumes was Charles 
Lane, the friend of Heraud and Greaves, of whom Emerson gave 
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an extended account. When Alcott went to England Lane was 
publishing the London “ Mercantile Price Current,” and lived at 
Alcott House. He was a writer for Heraud’s “ Monthly Maga- 
zine,” had published several reformatory pamphlets, and translated 
a French work on Fourier’s socialism, to which he prefixed an 
introductory essay. He was also one of the editors of the “ Health- 
ian,” a journal of radical hygiene. He was a believer in socialism 
of the Brook Farm type. The manager of Alcott House was 
Henry G. Wright, a young man of some ability, and the author 
of several pamphlets on moral and social subjects. Alcott House 
failing through the death of Greaves, Alcott persuaded Lane and 
Wright to return with him to America. Lane spent several 
months in Concord with Alcott, writing for “The Liberator,” 
“The Tribune,” and “The Dial.” Then the two proceeded to 
the town of Harvard, about a dozen miles west of Concord, where 
they bought a farm of one hundred acres. In June, 1843, they 
began their effort to establish a new form of social existence; but 
in less than a year it was abandoned. The members of this new 
paradise, whom the Rev. W. H. Channing called “ the Essenes of 
New England,” were A. Bronson Alcott; Mrs. Abigail Alcott ; 
their daughters, Anna Bronson, Louisa May, Elizabeth Sewall, 
and Abby May; Charles Lane and his son William ; Samuel T. 
Larned ; Christopher Greene ; Abram Everett ; Isaac T. Hecker ; 
Joseph Palmer ; Charles Bower; and Anna Page. It is interest- 
ing to know that one of the members of this community was after- 
ward widely known in the Roman Catholic Church as “ Father 
Hecker.” While at Fruitlands, as this new paradise was called, 
he wrote an account of it for “The Tribune.” At the end of the 
first number of the fourth volume of “ The Dial ” a description of 
this farm was given to its readers, being written either by Alcott 
or Lane: 

_ We have made an arrangement with the proprietor of an es- 
tate of about a hundred acres, which liberates this tract from 
human ownership. For picturesque beauty, both in the near and 
distant landscape, the spot has few rivals... . 

“ Here we prosecute our effort to initiate a Family in harmony 
with the primitive instincts in man. . . . It is intended to adorn 
the pastures with orchards, and to supersede ultimately the labor 
of the plough and cattle by the spade and the pruning-knife. . . . 
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“Ordinary secular farming is not our object. Fruit, grain, 
pulse, garden plants and herbs, flax and other vegetable products 
for food, raiment, and domestic uses, receiving assiduous atten- 
tion, afford at once ample manual occupation, and chaste supplies 
for the bodily needs. Consecrated to human freedom, the land 
awaits the sober culture of devout men... . 

“The inner nature of every member of the Family is at no 
time neglected. A constant leaning on the living spirit within 
the soul should consecrate every talent to holy uses, cherishing 
the widest charities. The choice library (of which a partial cata- 
logue was given in ‘ Dial’ No. XII) is accessible to all who are 
desirous of perusing these records of piety and wisdom. Our 
plan contemplates all such disciplines, cultures, and habits as 
evidently conduce to the purifying and edifying of the inmates. 
Pledged to the spirit alone, the founders can anticipate no hasty 
or numerous accession to their number. The kingdom of peace 
is entered only through the gates of self-denial and abandonment ; 
and felicity is the test and the reward. of obedience to the un- 
swerving law of love.” 

In his “Life of Thoreau,” Mr. F. B. Sanborn prints a letter 
from Lane, in which the Fruitlands experiment is described. The 
serious and pathetic side of the experiment has been portrayed by 
Louisa May Alcott in one of her shorter stories. After leaving 
Fruitlands, Lane spent some time with the Harvard Shakers, who 
were only two or three miles distant; he then joined a com- 
munity in New Jersey, and finally returned to England, where 
he resumed his “ Price Current,” publishing it until his death. 
Emerson described Lane in “The Dial” article on the English 
Reformers as ‘“‘a man of fine intellectual nature, inspired and 
hallowed by a profound faith.” He had many attractive quali- 
ties, but he was an extremist in his theories, and was inclined to 
the most radical forms of individualism. He refused to pay 
taxes, and he lived on a diet of fruits and grains. He strongly 
urged that the body must be kept down in order to build up the 
soul. The review of an essay on transcendentalism in the third 
volume of “The Dial” was by Lane, the author of the little book 
discussed being Charles M. Ellis, a Roxbury lawyer. 

The article on the English Reformers, written by Emerson, 
indicates his interest in the theories to better the world which 
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were so numerous at that period. Carlyle would have laughed 
or growled at most of them, but Emerson saw the good purpose 
in such men as Heraud, Greaves, Lane, and Wright. His ac- 
count of them is indicative of his willingness to listen to all sin- 
cere men, however fanatical they might seem to be to others. 

Thomas Treadwell Stone was born at Waterford, Maine, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1801. He fitted for college at Hebron Academy, and 
graduated from Bowdoin in 1820. He was settled over the 
Orthodox Church in Andover, Maine, in 1823. He became ac- 
quainted with Mary Moody Emerson, and a letter written to her 
was partly printed in a short paper on transcendentalism, written 
by Emerson, which appeared in the second volume of “The 
Dial.” It is there attributed to a Calvinist; but Mr. Stone had 
gradually outgrown that faith, and not long after he connected 
himself with the Unitarians, being settled over the First Church 
in Salem in July, 1846, where he remained until 1852. Then he 
became the pastor of the Unitarian Church in Bolton, Mass., and 
afterward of that in Brooklyn, Conn. He always preached with- 
out notes, a thing then quite unusual in New England. In 1854 
he published a volume of sermons, which is saturated with the 
spirit of transcendentalism. In 1856 he wrote for the Unitarian 
Association a devotional work called “The Rod and the Staff,” 
full of the highest spirit of faith and worship. He has also 
printed several sermons and addresses. He was an earnest advo- 
cate of the antislavery cause. Since withdrawing from the 
ministry on account of age, his residence has been successively at 
Bolton and West Newton, Mass. He was made a doctor of 
divinity by Bowdoin College. 

Emerson gave to “ The Dial” several selections from the writ- 
ings of members of his own family. In the first volume appeared 
two poems by his first wife, Ellen Louisa Tucker, a native of Bos- 
ton, to whom he was married in September, 1829. She was a 
woman of many charms of person and mind, and her verses show 
that she had the gift of poetic expression. She died in February, 
1832. The “Last Farewell,” of the first number, he selected 
from the papers of his next younger brother, Edward Bliss Emer- 
son, who studied law with Daniel Webster, broke down in health, 
went to the West Indies, and died there in the autumn of 1834, 
In the same number the “ Notes from the Journal of a Scholar” 
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were from the papers of Charles Chauncey Emerson, another 
brother, who graduated at Harvard in 1828, began the practice 
of law in Concord, but died May 9, 1836. Writing to Carlyle in 
October, 1835, Emerson said: “ Charles Chauncey Emerson is a 
lawyer now settled in this town, and, as I believe, no better Lord 
Hamlet was ever. He is our Doctor on all questions of taste, 
manners, or action. And one of the pure pleasures I promise 
myself in the months to come is to make you two gentlemen 
know each other.”” Holmes described him as the “calm, chaste 
‘scholar” in his “ Poetry: a Metrical Essay,” while Emerson 
wrote of both brothers in “In Memoriam” and other poems. 
Both are held in loving memory by those who knew them, and 
great promise died with them. The betrothed of Charles Emer- 
son was Elizabeth Hoar, much beloved of all who knew her, a 
woman of a bright and active mind. She wrote but little, though 
her memoir of Mrs. Samuel Ripley, in the “ Worthy Women of 
our First Century,” shows that she might have done excellent 
work, Only as a translator did she appear in “The Dial.” 

Samuel Gray Ward was born in Boston, the son of Thomas W. 
Ward, a banker there. He also began life in Boston as a banker, 
and he has since been a member of a well-known banking firm in 
New York, the agents of the great London banking house of Bar- 
ing Brothers. His life has been that of a man of business, and 
he has given little attention to literature. He found in Emerson 
and Margaret Fuller life-long friends, and it was owing to this 
fact that he became a contributor to “The Dial.” Two of his 
“ Dial” poems—those entitled “The Shield” and “The Con- 
solers ”—were printed by Emerson in his “ Parnassus,” but with- 
out the author’s name. About 1840 he translated from Goethe 
a volume of “Essays‘on Art,” which was published in Boston. 
It was at one time proposed that he should prepare a part of the 
memoirs of Margaret Fuller, which were finally written by Emer- 
son, Clarke, and W. H. Channing. In one of his letters to Car- 
lyle, Emerson describes Ward as “ my friend and the best man in 
the city, and, besides all his personal merits, a master of the office 
of hospitality.” 

Jones Very was born in Salem, August 28, 1813. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1836, was for two years tutor in 
Greek there, and at the same time studied theology. In 1843 he 
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was licensed to preach, but he was never settled. In 1839 he 
published “Essays and Poems,” with the advice and through the 
aid of Emerson. He occasionally wrote for newspapers in Salem 
and for the Unitarian periodicals. Many of his poems have been 
used as hymns in the Unitarian collections. All his writings are 
marked by a mystic piety and an exalted religious devotion. His 
poems were reprinted, with a memoir, in 1883. 

Charles T. Brooks was born in Salem, June 20, 1813, graduated 
at Harvard College in 1832, and at the Theological School in 
1835. He was settled over the Unitarian Church in Newport, 
R. L, in 1837, and remained there until 1871, after which he.con- 
tinued to reside in the same city. He translated a volume of 
miscellaneous poems for Ripley’s ‘‘ Specimens,” and he also trans- 
lated Schiller’s “William Tell” and “Homage of the Arts,” 
Goethe’s “ Faust” (the first part), Richter’s “Titan” and “ Hes- 
perus,” Schefer’s “ Layman’s Breviary ” and “ World Priest,” and 
a volume of German lyrics. He also published an essay on the 
old stone mill; “ Aquidneck and other Poems” in 1848; a vol- 
ume of sermons in 1859, and many poems and romances. He 
died at Newport in 1883. He was a prolitic literary worker, and 
all his work was delicately and truly accomplished. A memoir 
of Brooks, with selections from his poems, has been published by 
his successor, Rev. C. W. Wendté. 

James Elliot Cabot was graduated at Harvard in 1840, and 
spent several years in Germany. He lives in Brookline, Mass., 
and has spent much time in literary and philosophical studies, 
being also associated for a time with his brother, Edward C. Ca- 
bot, well known as an architect. To the “ North American 
Review ” he has contributed a few valuable papers, and he has 
also written one or two papers for the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. For Agassiz’s work on Lake Superior he wrote the nar- 
rative of the tour. Before his death Emerson made Mr. Cabot 
his literary executor, entrusting to his care all his papers, his diary, 
and his correspondence. With the aid of Dr. E. W. Emerson he 
has published two new volumes of Emerson’s essays and miscel- 
lanies, as well as a new and enlarged edition of his poems. At 
present he is engaged in preparing an extended biography of 
Emerson. 


Jonathan A. Saxton was born in Deerfield, Mass., January 12, 
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1795. Early a zealous student, he spent two years at Yale, but 
graduated at Harvard in 1822. He entered the profession of the 
Jaw, but did not find it to his taste. He edited local journals in 
Troy, Greenfield, and Northampton. For many years he was a 
farmer in Deerfield, where he died in September, 1874. He was 
deeply interested in all the reforms of the day, being one of the 
earliest of the abolitionists. He wrote much on slavery, temper- 
ance, co-operation, and social reforms generally. In the days of 
the lyceum he had something of a local reputation as a lecturer. 
It was a great satisfaction to him when his son, Gen. Rufus Sax- 
ton, was made the military governor of South Carolina during 
the Civil War, to be appointed his private secretary, and to do 
what he could toward the elevation of the freedmen, for whose 
emancipation he had worked so long in a different way. 

John Francis Tuckerman graduated at Harvard College in 
1837, and received the degree of M. D. in 1841. He practised 
his profession for a time, but he was for the greater part of his 
life a business man, residing in Salem, but having an office in 
Boston. He died in Salem, in May, 1885. 

Benjamin Franklin Presbury was for many years editor of the 
“ Taunton Gazette,” to which he contributed literary criticisms of 
an unusually high order. He also wrote two papers in the “ At- 
lantic Monthly.” 

In the first number of “ The Dial” edited by him, Emerson 
gave an account of the Chardon Street Bible Conventions, held in 
Boston in the winter of 1840-’41; and he published in full “ the 
best speech made on that occasion,” that of Nathaniel H. Whiting, 
of South Marshfield, Mass. He described Mr. Whiting in these 
words: “ Himself a plain unlettered man, leaving for the day a 
mechanical employment to address his fellows, he possesses emi- 
nent gifts for success in assemblies so constituted. He has fluency, 
self-command, an easy, natural method, and a very considerable 
power of statement. No one had more entirely the ear of his 
audience.” A shoemaker, and devoted to his calling, Mr. Whit- 
ing improved his intellectual gifts by reading and such means of 
culture as came in his way. He has been a prominent citizen of 
Marshfield, a member of the State Legislature, and for some years 
connected with the Boston Custom-House. He has been a radical 
in religion, but greatly interested in theological questions. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF G. W. F. HEGEL, BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN. 


IIL. 


The Relation of the Philosophy of Religion to the Present Prin- 
ciple of Lreligious Consciousness. 


If in our own days philosophy is attacked on account of its in- 
quiry into religion, it will not cause us any astonishment if we 
consider the general characteristic of the times. Whoever tries 
to occupy himself with the recognition of God and to compre- 
hend his nature through thinking must expect either to be ignored 
or to be subjected to individual or joint attacks. 

The more the cognition of finite things has spread on account 
of the almost unbounded growth of science through which all de- 
partments of knowledge have been expanded beyond the individ- 
ual horizon, the more has the circle of the science of God been 
narrowed. There was a time when all knowledge was a knowl-' 
edge of God. The characteristic of our own time, on the con- 
trary, is that it knows each and every thing, that it knows a mul-| 
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titude of facts, but knows nothing of God. Formerly intelligence 
{der Geist] found its highest interest in its knowledge of God, 
and in fathoming his nature. In this occupation alone it found 
rest; it felt unhappy when it could not satisfy this craving. The 
spiritual struggles which the cognition of God calls forth within 
us were the highest that our spirit knew and experienced within 
itself; all other kinds of interest and knowledge were held in light 
esteem. Our time has appeased this need, these endeavors and 
struggles; we have done with them, they are disposed of. What 
Tacitus said of the ancient Germans, that they were secwrt adver- 
sus deos, we also have become in regard to cognition—securt 
adversus deum. 

Our age no longer grieves that it lacks [philosophic] cognition 
of God; on the contrary, it is considered the highest wisdom to 
hold that no such knowledge is possible. What the Christian re- 
ligion declares to be the highest, absolute commandment—* Ye 
shall know God”—is looked upon as folly. Christ says: “ Be ye per- 
fect even as your father which is in heaven is perfect.” This high 
injunction is a word devoid of meaning for the wisdom of the pres- 
ent day. It has made of God an infinite spectre, dwelling in the 
distance ; and it has likewise made human cognition a vain spec- 
tre of finitude by considering it a kind of mirror which reflects 
naught but unreal shades or phenomena. How, then, is it possible 
that we should honor and understand the command, “ Be ye per- 
fect even as your father in heaven,” if we have no cognition of the 
Perfect, if our knowledge and will are therefore strictly limited to 
[the] phenomena [of experience], and if truth is made absolutely 
transcendent, a something which belongs to the [unattainable] 
world beyond? We should like to ask what there is that is worth 
while to understand if God is unintelligible ? 

If this standpoint is judged by its content, it must be looked 
upon as the lowest level of man’s degradation, notwithstanding 
that he seems to take pride in occupying it because he imagines 
that he has proved that it is the highest point [of knowledge] that 
is attainable for him, and is therefore his true position. Although 
such a standpoint is diametrically opposed to the grand nature of 
Christian religion, which commands us to know God, his nature 
and essence, and to hold such knowledge in the highest esteem 
(the distinction whether this knowledge is the result of faith, au- 
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thority, revelation, or reason is here irrelevant), and although this 
standpoint has done with the content of the divine nature which 
is conveyed by revelation, as well as with [the claims of] reason, 
its blind presumption is such that it does not hesitate to turn in 
every one of its lower ramifications against philosophy, notwith- 
standing the fact that the latter is the means of freeing the spirit 
from that disgraceful degradation and of extricating religion from 
the position which that standpoint assigned to it and in which it 
has suffered greatly. And yet this class of theologians, who feel 
at home in that standpoint of vanity only, have ventured to ar- 
raign philosophy and charge it with destructive tendencies—theo- 
_ logians who no longer possess in themselves any content which 
could be destroyed. In order to refute these objections—which are 
not only groundless, but also frivolous and unscrupulous—we need 
but look at what [this class of] theologians have done to dissolve 
what is [real and] definite (das Bestimmte) in religion: (1) either 
by placing the dogmas in the background or by speaking of them 
as indifferent matters, and (2) by looking upon them as categories 
made and used by somebody else, and as transitory events in a 
history that is past. And after having thus contemplated the 
content, and having found that it is restored by philosophy and 
rendered safe from the devastation of theology, we shall (3) reflect 
upon the form of that standpoint and discover that the view 
which attacks philosophy in regard to form knows so little about 
itself as to ignore that it contains within itself, potentially and im- 
plicitly, the very principle of philosophy. 


1. PHILOSOPHY AND THE INDIFFERENCE WITH WHICH CONORETE 
DOGMAS ARE LOOKED UPON AT PRESENT. 

If philosophy in its relation to religion is charged with lowering 
the content of religion, and more particularly of Christian reli- 
gion, and with destroying and corrupting the dogmas of the latter, 
these objections have been removed by modern theology itself. 
There are but few dogmas of the former system of Christian creeds 
left in the position of importance which was formerly conceded to 
them, and no other dogma has taken their place. Anybody can 
convince himself easily of this by considering the actual esteem 
paid to dogmas of the Church at present, and by remembering 
that in the religious world an almost universal indifference pre- 
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vails in regard to doctrines of faith which were formerly held to 
be essential. Some examples will show this. Christ is still made 
a centre of faith in his quality as mediator and redeemer ; yet 
what was formerly called the work of redemption has assumed a 
very prosaic, merely psychological signification, and the essential 
part of the old church doctrine has been obliterated, although the 
edifying words are retained. 

“Great energy of character, steadfastness in the conviction, for 
which he would willingly give his life”—these are the general 
categories through which Christ is dragged down to the general 
level of human action (although not of common every-day ac- 
tion); he is placed within the sphere of such actions as even 
heathens like Socrates were capable of. There is no doubt that, 
with many who hold this view, Christ remains the centre of faith 
and worship in a deeper sense, but it is nevertheless true that on 
the whole this [special] view limits Christianity to this direction 
of worship, and neglects or fails to attach the proper importance 
to the dogmas of the Trinity, of the Resurrection of the body, and 
to the miracles in the Old and New Testaments. The divinity 
of Christ, the dogmatic factor, that which is the distinguishing 
‘and peculiar characteristic of the Christian religion, is put aside 
or reduced toa generalization. Not only rationalism does this, 

but even the more pious theologians. The latter agree with the 

_ former in saying that the Trinity is an innovation introduced into 

_ Christian doctrine by the Alexandrian school, by the Neo-Platon- 

ists. Even if it must be admitted that the fathers of the Church 

| studied Greek philosophy, it is nevertheless irrelevant here whence 

_ this doctrine has come. The question is simply whether it is true 
in and for itself; but this is not inquired into, although the dogma 
is the basis and principle of Christian religion. 

If a majority of these theologians were compelled to state truth- 
fully whether they consider the belief in the Trinity indispensably 
necessary for salvation, and whether they believe that its lack 
would lead to damnation, their answer cannot be doubtful. 

Eternal salvation and eternal perdition, however, are words 
which are not to be used in polite society ; they are considered 
appnta, expressions which one would hesitate to use. There 
may be a disinclination to deny the fact, but it would be embar- 
rassing [for those persons] to be compelled to give a plain affirma 
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tive answer. It will be found that the dogmas have become very 
much attenuated and shrunk in the doctrines of these theologians, 
even when there is an abundance of verbiage otherwise. 

If we were to take for examination a large number of prayer- 
books, books of worship, or collections of sermons, in which it 
might be presumed that the principles of Christian religion are 
set forth, and if we were called upon to express judgment on the 
majority and to state whether in many of them the principles of 
Christianity find orthodox expression, without ambiguity and re- 
serve, our answer could not be in the least doubtful. 

The importance which the principal doctrines of positive Chris- 
tianity otherwise possessed when they were still considered prin- 
cipal doctrines is never attached to them by the theologians (such 
as their general culture is) except when these doctrines appear in 
a mist of uncertainty and indefiniteness. Should philosophy ever 
have been considered an opponent of the dogmas of the Church, it 
can be an opponent no longer when in public opinion those dogmas 
to which it seemed pernicious are no longer valid. It should seem, 
therefore, as if there could no longer be any apprehension of 
danger in this direction from philosophy in its attempt to arrive 
at a comprehension of these dogmas through contemplation, and 
as if it might now approach them without fear since they have 
lost so much as objects of interest for the theologians. 


2. THE HISTORICAL TREATMENT OF THE DOGMAS. 


The most decided indication of the diminished importance of 
these dogmas may be found in the fact that we see them treated 
historically chiefly, and thereby represented as if they were con- 
victions belonging to somebody else, as stories which do not repre- 
sent events within the mind, and answer tu none of its needs. 

The whole interest seems to spend itself in studying the attitude 
of others toward these dogmas, and [in showing] how they came 
to assume it; those theologians study the contingent origin and 
form, but they marvel when they are asked the question what 
conviction they entertain themselves in regard to these dogmas. 

This historical treatment slights the absolute origin which these 
dogmas have in the depths of our own mind, and thus disregards 
their necessity and truth for ourselves; it devotes much zeal and 
learning, not to the study of their content, but to that of the ex- 
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ternal features of the controversies which they called forth, and 
of the passions arising in connection with their growth. The- 
ology assigns to itself a low enough place thereby. If there is 
to be no other but the historical conception of religion, those 
theologians who have not risen above that standpoint appear to 
us necessarily like clerks of some mercantile house, who keep ac- 
count only of somebody else’s wealth without having any property 
of their own; it is true that they receive a salary; but their sole 
merit is, that they serve others as recorders of their wealth. Such 
_theology no longer stands on the ground of thought, it no longer 
occupies itself with the infinite thought in and for itself, but deals 
with it merely as a finite fact, an opinion or notion, ete. The 
truths with which history deals are those that were, that were for 
others, and not with truths which are the property of him who 
occupies himself with them. Those theologians do not attain to 
the true content, the cognition of God. They know as little of 
God as the blind man knows of the picture whose frame he has 
felt. All they know is how a certain dogma was framed by this 
or that council, what reasons the framers advanced, and how the 
one view or the other predominated. This is, indeed, connected 
with religion, but it is not an inquiry into religion itself. They 
give us ample information in regard to the history of the painter 
of acertain painting, in regard to the fate of the picture, in re- 
gard to the price it brought at various times, in regard to the 
hands through which it has passed, but they never afford us a look 
at the painting itself. 

The main point in philosophy and religion is that the mind 
_ (der Geist) should enter into a direct communion with the highest 
interests; that it should not deal with them as if they were things 
_ alien to itself, but that it should discover in their essence its own 
content and hold itself worthy of attaining their cognition. Then 
_ only man will feel that his task is the cognition of the worth of 
his own spirit, and that he need not stand humbly outside and 
_ slyly sneak away [from this inquiry]. 


3. PHILOSOPHY AND IMMEDIATE COGNITION. 


On account of the lack of content in the standpoint which we 
have been considering, it might appear that we have mentioned 
the objections which it raises against philosophy for the sole pur- 
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pose of stating in opposition to it our intention of seeking to cog- 
nize God, and thus of doing the opposite of that which it considers 
highest [wisdom]; but that standpoint has in its form a really 
rational interest for us. If we consider this form, we find that the 
recent position of theology is still more favorable to philosophy. 
For with the idea that all objective determinations converge and 
coalesce within the inwardness of subjectivity the conviction is 
connected that God reveals himself immediately in man, and that 
religion is man’s immediate knowledge or cognition of God; this 
immediate cognition is called reason, or faith—using this word in 
another sense than that in which the Church uses it. This stand-| 
point asserts that the basis of all conviction and piety is, that the | 
consciousness of God is immediately present in the mind with the | 
consciousness of itself. 

a. This assertion, taking it in its direct sense and without at- 
tributing to it a polemic attitude toward philosophy, is looked 
upon as needing neither evidence nor proof. This general idea— 
which has at present become a prejudice—contains the quality or 
determination (Bestimmung) that the highest or religious content ° 
manifests itself in the spirit [of man], that Spirit manifests itself 
in spirit—namely, in my own spirit; and that this belief springs 
from my innermost individuality, of which it is the most inalien- | 
able part. It is therefore inseparable from the consciousness of 
pure spirit. 

With the assertion that this knowledge is [not acquired but is 
present and] immediate in my soul, all external authority, all 
other or alien evidence is discarded. In order that anything | 
should be valid for me, it must be credited and approved by my 
spirit; in order that I should believe, the evidence of my spirit is 
required. It may, for all that, originate externally, for the ex- 
ternal origin means nothing in itself; but, if it is to be valid, such 
validity can rest on no other foundation except on that which is 
the basis of all truth—namely, on the testimony of spirit. 

This principle is indeed the plain principle of philosophic cog- 
nition itself; and philosophy not only does not reject it, but con- 
siders it one of its own fundamental principles. Thus it may be 
considered a profit, a piece of good fortune that the fundamental 
principles of philosophy live in the general mind, and have be- 
come the general bias, in order that thereby the philosophic prin- 
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ciple may gain more easily the approbation of the educated and 
cultured in general. In this universal disposition of the times 
philosophy has gained not only external favor—it does not care 
for external advantages, and especially not where it and its teach- 
ing are institutions of the State—but it is favored intrinsically if 
its principle lives by its own force as a pre-supposition in the 
minds and hearts. 

b. The principle of immediate cognition does not stop at this 
simple determinateness (Bestimmtheit), this unbiassed content ; 
it does not confine itself to affirmation, but enters upon a polemic 
warfare against cognition, and, more particularly, against the cog- 
nition and comprehension of God. It is asserted not only that 
He must be believed in this manner and immediately known, nor 
is the proposition simply that our consciousness of God is con- 
nected with self-consciousness ; but it is affirmed that our relation 
to God is such an immediate one only. The immediateness of 
[this] connection is taken in the sense of excluding the other de- 
termination, that of mediation, and, accordingly, it is asserted 
that philosophy, because it is mediated knowledge, is finite knowl- 
edge of the finite only. 

Moreover, it is demanded that this immediateness of knowledge 
should rest satisfied with knowing that God exists, and refrain 
from seeking to know his nature. By this demand the content 
and substance of the idea of God is negated. The meaning of 
knowing or cognizing is not only that we know of an object that 
it exists, but also that we know its nature; and it means, further, 
that this knowledge of its nature consists of more than some sim- 
ple information or certainty in regard to some qualities, but means 
that the cognition of its determinations, characteristics, and con- 
tent is full and valid, so as tu include the cognition of the neces- 
sity of the connection of these determinations. 

‘A closer examination of the hypothesis of immediate cognition 
_ shows [that it implies] that consciousness is related in such a man- 
ner to its content that it and its content, [which is] God, are in- 
separable. It is this relation in general—namely, the knowledge 
of God and this inseparableness of consciousness from this con- 
tent—that we call religion. This assertion involves, however, that 
_ we should stop at the contemplation of religion as such, or at the 
- contemplation of the relation to Gud, and refrain from rising to 
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the cognition of God and of the divine content in its inherent 
essence. 

In this sense it is asserted, further, we can know only our re- 
lation to God, but never God himself; our relation to God, alone, 
falls within the field of religion. This is the reason why so 
much is said at the present day about religion, and yet no one 
seeks to know what the nature of God is, or what God is in him- 
self, and in what manner such nature should be determined. God, 
as such, is not made the [subject of] study ; knowledge dves not 
seek to grow and increase within this subject, and does not eluci- 
date distinct determinations therein, so that God might be con- 
ceived as the relation of these determinations, and as self-relation. 
It is not God that is placed before us as the object of cognition, | 
but solely our relation (Beziehung) to God, our connection (Ver-. 
haeltniss) with him; less and less is said about the nature of God, | 
and only the demand remains that man should have religion, that | 
he should be content with having it, and not proceed to the cogni- | 
tion of its divine content. 

c. If we look at the gist of the theory of immediate cognition, 
at its direct meaning, [we shall find that] it expresses God in rela- 
tion to consciousness, and maintains that this is an inseparable 
relation, or, in other words, that both must be considered together. 
This is, in the first place, an acknowledgment of the essential dif- 
ference contained in the idea (Begriff) of religion, namely, sub- 
jective consciousness on one side, and God, as self-exis ting object 
(Gegenstand an sich), on the other. And it contains, in the sec- 
ond place, the assertion that there is an essential relation between 
the two, and that this inseparable relation of religion, and not our 
idea or opinion of God, is the main point of importance. 

The true pith of this assertion is the philosophical idea itself, 
with this difference, that the latter is restricted, by the hypothesis 
of immediate cognition, to limits which philosophy removes, and 
whose one-sidedness and untruth it exposes. According to the 
philosophic conception, God is spirit and is concrete. If we now 
raise the question as to what Spirit is, [the answer must be given | 
that] the fundamental principle of spirit is that of which the whole | 
content of all religious doctrine is but the development and ampli- | 
fication. We may say for the present that [the characteristic of] 
spirit is to manifest itself, to exist for spirit. Spirit exists for — 
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jspirit, not in an external, contingent way, but it is spirit in so 
‘far only as it has existence for spirit; this constitutes the very 
idea of spirit. Or, to express it in a more theological form, God 
is essentially spirit when he is in his church. It has been 
said that the world, the sensuous universe, presupposes spectators 
/and an existence for spirit; how much more must God exist for 
spirit. 

For this reason our inquiry should not be a merely one-sided 
study of the subject, according to its finitude, or in its contingent 
life, but we should study it in as far as it has the infinite and ab- 
solute object for its content. For, when the subject is considered 
in itself, it is considered in finite knowledge, within the knowledge 
of the finite. It is likewise asserted that God, on the other side, 
should not be considered by himself, since God is known only in 
relation to consciousness. But the unity and inseparableness of 
both determinations, of the cognition of God and of self-conscious- 
ness, presuppose in themselves that which is meant by the word 
identity, and the assertion therefore implies in itself that identity 
which it dreads. 

Thus we see that the fundamental principle of philosophy ap- 
pears as a general element which permeates the culture of the 
times, and it is evident here also that philosophy, in its form, is 
not above the times by differing absolutely from their general 
determinateness [or character]. On the contrary, one spirit per- 
meates reality as well as philosophic thinking, although the latter 
remains the true self-comprehension of reality. It is one and the 
same movement which underlies the times and their philosophy, 
the only difference being that the determinateness [or character] 
of the times seems to exist contingently merely, without [rational } 
justification, and that it may stand therefore in an irreconciled, 
hostile relation to its truly essential content, while philosophy, on 
the contrary, is a justification of the principle, and for this reason 
is general pacification and conciliation. Similar to the reduction 
by which the Protestant (lutherische = Lutheran) Reformation 
led faith back to the basis of the first centuries, the principle of 
immediate cognition has reduced Christian knowledge to first 
elements. At a first glance, the result of this reduction seems to 
be the dissipation of the essential content; but philosophy has 
stepped in, and, recognizing that this principle of immediate cog- 
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nition is itself the content, it proceeds to unfold it in its true de- 
velopment within itself. 

The naive simplicity of this opposition to viionalint is unlimit- 
ed. Those very assertions which are put forth to militate against 
philosophy, and which seem to embody the most pointedly hostile 
argument, are found, upon a closer inspection of their content, to 
be in harmony with what they are intended to oppose. The re- 
sult of an inspection and study of philosophy, on the other hand, 
renders those partition-walls, which have been reared in order to 
bring about absolute division, transparent, and, looking through 
them, we see harmony where we expected to find the greatest pos- 
sible contrast. 


LEIBNITZ’S CRITIQUE OF LOCKE. 


BEING A TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH OF LEIBNITZ BY ALFRED G. LANGLEY. 
NEW ESSAYS ON HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 
Inrropucrory Nore. 


The text adopted as the basis of this translation is that of 
C. J. Gerhardt, in his “ Die philosophischen Schriften von G. W. 
Leibniz,” Berlin, 1875-82, of which up to the present time Vols. I, 
II, IV, and V have appeared, Vol. V containing the “ Nouveaux 
Essais.” For the use of this edition I am indebted to the courtesy 
of Harvard College Library. The texts of Erdmann (J. E.), “ Leib- 
nitii Opera Philosophica,” Berlin, 1839-40, and of Jacques (M. A.), 
“(Euvres de Leibniz,’ Paris, 1842, have also been consulted. 
The edition of the philosophical writings by P. Janet, two vols., 
Paris, 1866, I have not seen. These, with that of Raspe (R. E.), 
Amsterdam and Leipsic, 1765, which has been used by the sub- 
sequent editors, are the only known editions of the philosophical 
works. 


The three texts of which I have made use differ very little from 
one another in the chapter translated. The variations, so far as I 
have noticed them, are chiefly verbal, and do not essentially, if at 
all, modify the thought. The only important difference in the 
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text of this chapter between the edition of Gerhardt and those of 
Erdmann and Jacques consists of a transposition in G. of a certain 
portion of the text as given by E. and J. This transposition, 
which I suppose to be due to Gerhardt’s fidelity to the original 
text of Leibnitz himself, is fully indicated in a note at the point in 
the translation where it occurs, so that those who have not Ger- 
hardt’s text can easily make it up, with the exception of the minor 
verbal differences above alluded to, from that of E. or J., by fol- 
lowing the indications given in said note. These slight textual 
variations are ultimately due either to the autograph of Leibnitz— 
which Erdmann (Preface, p. xxii) says is “ written in such small 
-characters often, and so full of corrections, that it is very difficult 
to read it” (tam parvis saepe literis conscriptum et correctioni- 
bus adeo abundans ut perdifficile sit lectu)—or to certain changes 
made for the purpose of improving the literary style of the author, 
and of thus making his work more acceptable to his French read- 
ers. With regard to Gerhardt’s edition in general, the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” ninth edition, American reprint, vol. xiv, p. 
423, b, says it “ will, when finished, be the most complete.” Merz 
(J. T.), in his “ Leibniz” in the ** Philosophical Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers,” published by William Blackwood and Sons, Edin- 
burgh, 1884, calls it (Preface, p. vii) “the most important edition,” 
and adds, “it contains valuable introductions, and gives the cor- 
respondence with eminent contemporaries. It is unfinished, and 
hence incomplete, like all the other editions of the philosophical 
works, but every student of Leibniz must eagerly look forward to 
its completion.” 

Volume V, “ Leibniz and. Locke,” contains, besides the text of 
the “ Nouveaux Essais,” an excellent introduction by the editor, 
giving an outline of Locke’s work, and an historical sketch of the 
growth and publication of Leibnitz’s reply, together with valuable 
bibliographical and interesting historical notes throwing light upon 
the relations of the two great authors, and their estimate of each 
cther’s labors. Some new material appears, viz.: “two fragments 
of the year 1698, . . . here for the first -time printed under the 
superscription: ‘Echantillon de Reflexions sur le I. Livre de 
lEssay de ’Entendement de ’homme.—Echantillon de Reflex- 
ions sur le II. Livre’” (Einleitung, S. 7); together with a sketch of 

Locke’s work made by Leibnitz on the occasion of the appearance 
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of the French translation of M. Pierre Coste, 1700, for the “ Monat- 
liche Auszug ” (September, 1700, p. 611-636), and the supplement 
of the following year, 1701. “In this sketch Leibnitz discusses 
two of the weightiest of Locke’s additions, filling two separate 
chapters, viz. : Chapter 33 of the Second Book, wherein Locke treats 
of the Association of Ideas, and then Chapter 19 of the Fourth 
Book, in which he discourses of Enthusiasm” (Einleitung, 8. 7). 
This sketch, as the ‘“ Review” in which it appeared would indi- 
cate, is in German. 

Through this French translation of Coste, made trom the fourth 
English edition and containing the additions which Locke had 
made to the preceding editions, Leibnitz first gained real access to 
Locke’s work. In a letter to Thomas Burnett, 17th-27th July, 
1696, Leibnitz says: “‘I could wish I had the same knowledge of 
the English language’ (as I have of the French); ‘ but, not having 
had the occasion for it, all I can do isto understand passably the 
books written in this language. And at the age at which I have 
arrived, I doubt if I could ever make myself better acquainted with 
it’” (Gerhardt’s note, p. 7, Introduction). Leibnitz followed this 
version in the composition of his ‘ Nouveaux Essais,” as appears 
from his letter to Coste of June 16, 1701: “I have followed your 
French version, because I thought it proper to write my remarks 
in French, since nowadays this kind of investigation is but little 
in fashion in the Latin district ” (part of Paris in the neighborhood 
of the Sorbonne.—Spiers and Surenne’s French Dictionary). 

In conclusion, I translate the following paragraphs, together 
with the appended notes, or so much of them as is necessary to 
make clear or to substantiate the statements in the text, from the 
Introduction of Gerhardt, as the best method of making known 
the special merits of his edition, and the grounds upon which it 
is adopted as the most reliable text. 

Leibnitz “ recognized the importance of its contents” (Locke’s 
work) “in its fullest extent; at the same time the extremely large 
circulation and the universal recognition, which expressed itselt 
through the editions following each other in rapid succession, must 
have made upon him a deep impression. Evidently for these rea- 
sons Leibnitz conceived the plan of answering Locke’s work with 
a more extensive writing. It grew out of the often hastily-thrown- 
off remarks which he occasionally put on paper in the years fol- 
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lowing that of 1700, in which he was not permitted to undertake 
any continuous work.’ In order to obliterate the traces of this 
method of work, Leibnitz considered it advisable, before he pub- 
lished it, to submit his book, as to composition and style, to the 
judgment of a native Frenchman. This revision was protracted 
until the year 1705, as appears from a writing which has no signa- 
ture.” Another delay occurred by reason of the fact that Leibnitz 
in the following year, 1706, entered into correspondence with 
Pierre Coste, the translator of Locke’s work; he told him (April 
20, 1707) that the translation of Locke itself would be examined 
and furnished with important improvements ; he might give him 
(Leibnitz) the urgent advice to put off the publication of his work 
until he obtained a knowledge of these changes of Locke. This 
further consideration, that he learned of the dissenting opinions of 
Locke in his correspondence with Molyneux, as also Locke’s death, 
which had already followed in the year 1704, altered Leibnitz’s 
original plan. 

“Tn order to obtain an easier entrance for his own ideas, and at 
the same time to make his reader familiar with those of Locke, 
Leibnitz had composed his work in the form of a dialogue. Two 
friends, Philalethes and Theophilus, converse together; the first 
states the views of Locke, the second joins thereto his own (Leib- 


1 “T have made these remarks in the leisure hours when I was travelling or at Herren- 
hausen, where I could not apply myself to researches which required more care” (besoin 
in sense of soin ?). 

2 “The frequent diversions to which I have been exposed have prevented me from push- 
ing forward my remarks. Besides, I have been obliged to divide my time between the 
reading of your work and the commissions with which I have been entrusted by the 
Count de Schwerin, of which I must give account to him. You will find few remarks 
upon this paper; but I have taken the liberty of changing in the work itself a large 
number of places in reference to which | did not at all hesitate when I saw that I could 
do this without disarranging the rest of the writing. Ihave not touched what is prop- 
erly called the style; but the confidence with which you have honored me obliges me to 
say to you here that it greatly needs amendment, and that you seem too much to have 
neglected it. You know, sir, to what excess our French people have carried their well- 
or ill-founded delicacy. Too long periods are distasteful; an And (Et) or some other 
word too often repeated in the same period offends them; unusual constructions embar- 
rass them; a trifle, so to speak, shocks them. However, it is proper to accommodate 
yourself to their taste if you wish to write in their language; and, in case you should de- 
cide to print your work, I believe you will do well to retouch it with a little more sever- 
ity. 1 am certain that you will not be displeased at the freedom with which I speak 
to you, since it comes from a person devoted to your service.”—February 2, 1705. 
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nitz’s) remarks. This form of composition Leibnitz thought of 
abandoning. He writes to Thomas Burnett, May 26, 1706: ‘The 
death of Locke has taken away my desire to publish my remarks 
upon his works. I prefer now to publish my thoughts indepen- 
dently of those of another.’ On the other hand, he remarks, well- 
nigh it seems in the opposite sense, to the same, three years later, 
May 12, 1709: ‘My remarks upon the excellent work of Locke 
are almost finished ; although we are not of the same opinion, I 
do not cease to value it and to find it valuable.’ 

“ Leibnitz’s work remained, in form at least, unfinished ; a mag- 
nificent torso, and unpublished. He turned to the composition 
of the ‘ Theodicy.’ For the first time, fifty years after his death, 
it was sent to the press in ‘(Euvres Philosophiques latines et 
francoises de feu Mr. de Leibnitz. Tirées de ses manuscrits qui 
se conservent dans la bibliothéque Royale 4 Hanovre, et publiées 
par Mr. Rud. Eric. Raspe. Avec une Préface de Mr. Kaestner, 
Professeur en Mathématiques 4 Géttingen. A Amsterdam et a 
Leipzig, 1765.’ The present impression has been newly compared 
with the original, so far as it is still extant." The corrections in 
reference to the style proposed by the native Frenchman are not 
taken into consideration, in order not to obliterate Leibnitz’s style 
of expression ; they relate, indeed, only to the first books.” 

One sentence from the letter of Leibnitz to Coste, June 16, 1707, 
as significant of his character and illustrative of his spirit, more 
truth-loving than polemical, shall bring this note, already too long, 
to an end. It is this: Mon but a esté plustost d’eclaircir les 
choses, que de refuter les sentimens d’autruy—. ¢., my purpose 
has been to throw light upon things rather than to refute the 
opinions of another.—TRANsLATOR. 


Boox I.—Innate Ipras. 
Cuapter I. 


Are there Innate Principles in the Mind of Man ? 


Philalethes. Having recrossed the sea after having finished my 
business in England, I thought at once of paying you a visit, sir, 


1 In the original, Leibnitz has enclosed the words of Philalethes, who states the views 
of Locke, in [}, perhaps as an indication that they are not his own. Raspe has omitted 
‘them.—Geruarpr’s Nore. In this transiation Gerhardt’s use of [] has been strictly 
followed.—Tr. 
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in order to cultivate our former friendship, and to converse upon 
matters which lie close to our hearts, and upon which I believe I 
have acquired some new light during my long stay in London. 
When we were living formerly quite near each other at Amster- 
dam we both took much pleasure in making researches into the 
principles and into the means of penetrating into the heart of 
things. Although our opinions often differed, this diversity in- 
creased our satisfaction, when, in our conference together, without 
the contrariety which has sometimes existed, there has mingled 
nothing disagreeable. You were for Descartes and for the opinions 
of the celebrated author of the “ Search after Truth,” and I found 
the opinions of Gassendi, cleared up by Bernier, easier and more 
natural. Now I feel myself greatly strengthened by the excellent 
work which an illustrious Englishman, with whom I have the 
honor of a particular acquaintance, has since published, and which 
has several times been reprinted in England, under the modest title 
of “ An Essay Concerning Human Understanding.” And I am 
delighted that it has appeared lately in Latin and in French, in 
order that it may be more generally useful. I have greatly prof- 
ited by the reading of this work, and indeed from the conversa- 
tion of the author, with whom I have talked often in London, and 
sometimes at Oates, at the house of my Lady Masham, worthy 
daughter of the celebrated Cudworth, a great English philosopher 
and theologian, author of the “ Intellectual System,” from whom 
she has inherited the spirit of meditation and the love for good 
learning, which appeared particularly in the friendship which she 
kept up with the author of the Essay. And, as he had been at- 
tacked by some clever Doctors, I took pleasure in reading also the 
defence which a very wise and very intelligent young lady made 
for him, besides those which he made for himself. This author 
writes in the spirit of the system of Gassendi, which is at bottom 
that of Democritus; he is for void and for atoms; he believes that 
matter could think ; that there are no innate ideas, that our mind 
is a tabula rasa, and that we do not always think; and he appears 
disposed to approve the most of the objections which Gassendi has 
made to Descartes. He has enriched and strengthened this system 
by a thousand beautiful reflections ; and I do not at all doubt that 
now our party triumphs boldly over its adversaries, the Peripa- 
tetics and the Cartesians. This is why, if you have not yet read 
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this book, I invite you to do so, and, if you have read it, I ask you 
to give me your opinion of it. 

Theophilus. I rejoice to see you, on your return after a long ab- 
sence, happy in the conclusion of your important business, full of 
health, steadfast in your friendship for me, and always transported 
with an ardor equal to the search for the most important truths. 
T no less have continued my meditations in the same spirit, and I 
believe I have profited as much as, and, not to flatter myself, perhaps 
more than yourself. Indeed, my need therein was greater than 
yours, for you were more advanced than I. You were more con- 
versant with speculative philosophers, and I was more inclined 
toward ethics. But I have learned more and more how ethics re- 
ceives strength from the solid principles of true philosophy ; there- 
fore I have lately studied these principles more diligently, and have 
begun meditations quite new. So that we shall have the means of 
giving ourselves a reciprocal pleasure of long duration in communi- 
cating the one to the other our solutions. But it is necessary for me 
to tell you anew that I am no longer a Cartesian, and that, neverthe- 
less, I am farther removed than ever from your Gassendi, whose 
knowledge and merit I elsewhere recognize. I have been im- 
pressed with a new system, of which | have read something in the 
“ Journaux des Savans” of Paris, Leipzig, and Holland, and in 
the marvellous Dictionary of Bayle, article “ Rorarius” ; and since 
then I believe I see a new aspect of the interior of things. This 
system appears to unite Plato and Democritus, Aristotle and 
Descartes, the scholastics with the moderns, theology and ethics 
with the reason. It seems to take the best from all sides, and 
then it goes much farther than any has yet gone. I find an intel- 
ligible explanation of the union of soul and body, of which I had 
before this despaired. I find the true principles of things in the 
Units of Substance, which this system introduces, and in their 
pre-established harmony in the primitive Substance. I find a 
simplicity and a wonderful uniformity, so that you can say that 
this substance is everywhere and always the same thing, by degrees 
approaching perfection. I see now what Plato meant when he 
assumed matter to be an existence imperfect and transitory ; what 
Aristotle meant by his Entelechy ; what that promise is of another 
life which Democritus even made at the house of Pliny; how far 
the Sceptics were right in declaiming against the senses; how 
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animals are in fact automatons following Descartes, and how they 
have, nevertheless, souls and feeling according to the opinion of 
mankind ; how it is necessary to explain rationally those who have 
lodged life and perception in all things, as Cardan, Campanella, 
and, better than these, the late Madame the Countess de Conna- 
way, a Platonist, and our friend, the late Francis Mercure van 
Helmont (although elsewhere bristling with unintelligible para- 
doxes), with his friend the late Henry More. How the laws of 
nature (a good part of which were unknown before this system) 
have their origin in principles superior to matter, and which, 
nevertheless, play their part entirely mechanically in matter, in 
which the spiritualizing authors I just named have erred with 
their Archaei,’ and even the Cartesians, in believing that immate- 
rial substances altered if not the force at least the direction or 
determination of the movements of the body, instead of the soul 
and the body observing perfectly each its own laws, according to 
the new system, and that each, nevertheless, obeys the other as 
much as is necessary. In fine, it is since I have contemplated this 
system that I have found that the souls of beasts and their sensa- 
tions are in no sense prejudicial to the immortality of human souls, 
or rather how nothing is more suited to establish our natural im- 
mortality than to conceive that all souls are imperishable (morte 
carent animae), without, however, the fear of metempsychoses, 
since not only the souls, but, further, the animals endure and will 
endure living, feeling, acting ; it is everywhere as here, and al- 
ways and everywhere as with us, following what I have already 
said to you. If only the conditions of animals are more or less 
perfect and developed, without there ever being a need of souls 


1“ Archée. s, f. Terme de physiologie ancienne. Principe immatérial différent de 
Tame intelligent et qu’on supposait présider 4 tous les phénoménes de la vie maté- 
Tielle.” Littré. 

“ Archaeus, n. [L. L. archaeus, fr. Gr. arché, beginning.] A term used especially by 
Paracelsus and Van Helmont, and signifying the vital principle which presides over the 
growth and continuation of living beings; the principle or power which presides over 
every particle of organized bodies, and to which it gives form; an immaterial principle 
existing in the seed prior to fecundation.” 

The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language, a Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, 
Literary, Scientific, and Technological. By John Ogilvie, LL.D. New edition, carefully 
revised and greatly augmented, edited by Charles Annandale, M.A. London: Blackie & 
Son. The Century Company, New York. 4 vols. 1883.—Tr. 
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wholly separate, while we nevertheless have always spirits as pure 
as possible, the organs do not hinder us, which we should not be 
aware of as disturbing by any influence the laws of our spontane- 
ity. I find void and atoms, though otherwise excluded by the 
sophistry of the Cartesians, grounded in the pretended coincidence 
of the idea of body and extension. I see all things determined 
and adorned beyond everything that one has hitherto conceived ; 
organic matter everywhere, nothing void, sterile, slighted, nothing 
too uniform, everything varied, but with order; and, what passes 
imagination, the entire universe in epitome, but with a different 
aspect in each of its parts,and likewise in each one of its units 
of substance. Besides this new analysis of things, I have a better 
comprehension of that of notions or ideas, and of truths. I under- 
stand what idea is, true, clear, distinct, adequate, if I dare adopt 
this word. I understand what are the primitive truths, the true 
axioms, the distinction between necessary truths and truths of fact, 
the reasoning of men and the thought-consecutions of animals, 
which are a shadow as compared with that of man. Finally, you 
will be surprised to hear all that I say to you, and, above all, to 
understand how much the knowledge of the grandeur and of the 
perfections of God is therein exalted. For I should not know how 
to conceal from you, for whom I have had nothing concealed, how 
I have been thrilled now with admiration and (if we may dare to 
make use of the term) with love for this sovereign source of things 
and of beauty, having found that what this system discovers sur- 
passes everything one has hitherto conceived. You know that I 
had gone a little too far elsewhere, and that I commenced to lean 
toward the side of the Spinozists, who allow God only an infinite 
power, without recognizing either perfection or wisdom in his case, 
and regarding with contempt the search for final causes, deriving 
everything from brute necessity. But these new lights have cured 
me of this; and since then I sometimes take the name of Theophi- 
lus. I have read the book of this celebrated Englishman of whom 
you have just spoken. I value it highly, and I have found in it 
some good things. But it seems to me necessary to go much far- 
ther, and necessary even to turn aside from his views, since he has 
made more of our limits than is necessary, and lowered a little not 
only the condition of man, but, besides, that of the universe. 

Ph. You astonish me in fact with all the marvels which you 
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have recited to me in a manner a little too assuming for an easy- 
eredence of them on my part. However, I will hope that there 
will be something solid among so many novelties with which you 
desire to regale me. In this case you will find me very docile. 
You know that it was always my disposition to surrender myself 
to reason, and that I sometimes took the name of Philalethes. 
This is why, if you please, we will now make use of these two 
names which are so congruous with our mental constitution and 
methods. There are means of proceeding to the trial, for—since 
you have read the book of the celebrated Englishman, which 
gives me so much satisfaction and which treats a good part of the 
subjects of which you were just speaking, and, above all, the 
analysis of our ideas and knowledge—it will be the shortest way 
to follow the thread of this work, and to see what you will have 
to say. 

Th. I approve your proposition. Here is the book. 

§ 1. Ph. [I have read this book so well that I have retained 
some of it even to the expressions, which I shall be careful to fol- 
low. Thus I shall not need to recur to the book, as in some en- 
counters where we shall judge it necessary. We shall speak first 
of the origin of ideas or notions (Book I), then of the different 
kinds of ideas (Book II), and of the words that serve to express 
them (Book ITI), lastly of the knowledge and truths which therein 
result (Book IV); and it is this last part. which will occupy us the 
most. As for the origin of ideas, I believe, with this author and a 
multitude of clever persons, that there are no innate ideas nor in- 
nate principles.| And, in order to refute the error of those who 
admit them, it is sufficient to show, as it appears eventually, that 
there is no need of them, and that men can acquire all their 
knowledge without the aid of any innate impression. 

Th. [You know, Philalethes, that I have been for a long time 
of another opinion ; that I have always held, as I do still hold, to 
the innate idea of God, which Descartes has supported, and as a 
consequence to the other innate ideas, which could not come to us 
from the Senses. Now, I go still farther in conformity to the new 
system, and I believe even that all the thoughts and acts of our 
soul come from its own depths, without a possibility of their be- 
ing given to it through the Senses, as you are going to see in the 
sequel. But at present I will put this investigation aside, and, 
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accommodating myself to received expressions, since in fact they 
are good and tenable, and one can say in a certain sense that the 
external Senses are in part causes of our thoughts, I will consider 
how one should say in my opinion, still according to the common 
system (speaking of the action of the body upon the soul, as the 
Copernicans speak with other men of the movement of the sun, 
and with cause), that there are some ideas and some principles 
which do not come to us from the Senses, and which we find in 
ourselves without forining them, although the Senses give us occa- 
sion to perceive them. I believe that your clever author has re- 
marked that under the name of innate principles one often main- 
tains his prejudices, wishes to free himself from the trouble of dis- 
cussion, and that this abuse will have stirred up his zeal against 
this supposition. He will have chosen to combat the indolence 
‘ and the superficial manner of thinking of those who, under the 
specious pretext of innate ideas and of truths naturally engraved 
upon the mind, to which we readily give our consent, care noth- 
ing about investigating or considering the sources, the relations, 
and the certainty of this knowledge. In that I am entirely agreed 
with him, and I go even farther. I would that our analysis 
should not be limited, that definitions should be given of all the 
terms which are capable of definition, and that one should demon- 
strate, or give the means of demonstrating, all the axioms which are 
not primitive, without distinguishing the opinions which men have 
of them, and without a care whether they give their consent or 
not. There would be more profit in this than one thinks. But it 
seems that the author has been carried too far on the other side 
by his zeal, otherwise very praiseworthy. He has not sufficiently 
distinguished, in my opinion, the origin of those necessary truths 
whose source is in the understanding from that of those truths of 
fact which one obtains from the experience of the Senses, and 
even those confused perceptions which are in us. You see, then, 
that I do not agree with what you lay down as fact—that we can 
acquire all our knowledge without the need of innate impressions. 
And the sequel will show which of us is right. ] 

§ 2. Ph. We shall see it indeed. I grant you, my dear Theophi- 
lus, that there is no opinion more commonly received than that 
which establishes that there are certain principles of truth in 
which men generally agree; this is why they are called General 
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Notions, xowal évvova; whence one infers that those principles 
must be so many impressions which our minds receive with their 
existence. § 3. But though it should be certain that there are 
some principles with which the entire human race lives in accord, 
this universal consent would not prove that they are innate if one 
can show, as I believe he can, another way through which men 
have been able to reach this uniformity of opinion. § 4. But, 
what is much worse, this universal consent is nowhere found, not 
even with regard to these two celebrated speculative principles 
(for we shall speak about the practical ones later), that what- 
ever is, is; and that it is impossible for a thing to be and not 
to be at the same time. For there is a large part of the hu- 
man race to which these two propositions, which will pass doubt- 
less for necessary truths and for axioms with you, are not even 
known. 

Th. [I do not ground the certainty of innate principles upon uni- 
versal consent, for I have already told you, Philalethes, that my 
opinion is that one ought to labor to be able to demonstrate all 
the axioms which are not primitive. I grant you also that a con. 
sent very general, but which may not be universal, can come from a 
tradition diffused through the whole human race, as the practice of 
smoking tobacco has been received by nearly all peoples in less than 
a century, although there have been found some islanders who, not 
being acquainted with fire even, were unable to smoke. It is 
thus that some clever people, even among theologians, but of the 
party of Arminius, have believed that knowledge of the Deity 
came from a very ancient or very general tradition; and I am 
willing to believe indeed that instruction has confirmed and recti- 
fied this knowledge. It appears, however, that nature has con- 
tributed aid to lead us thither without the doctrine; the marvels 
of the universe have made us think of a superior power. One 
has seen a child born deaf and dumb show veneration for the full 
moon, and one has found nations, that he did not see had learned 
anything of other peoples, fearing invisible powers. I grant you, 
my dear Philalethes, that this is not yet the idea of God that we 
have and ask for; but this idea even is not allowed to be in the 
depths of our souls without being put there, as we shall see, and 
the eternal laws of God are there in part engraved in a manner 
still more legible and through a species of instinct. But there are. 
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practical principles of which we shall have also occasion to speak.. 
It must be admitted, however, that the inclination we have to 
recognize the idea of God is in human nature. And, though 
one should attribute the first instruction therein to revelation, the 
readiness which men have always shown to receive this doc- 
trine comes from the nature of their souls.|_ But we will suppose 
that these ideas which are innate comprehend incompatible no- 
tions. 

§ 19. PA. Although you maintain that these particular and 
self-evident propositions, wbose truth is recognized as soon as one 
hears them stated (as that green is not red), are received as conse- 
quences of these other more general propositions, which are re- 
garded as so many innate principles, it seems that you do not at 
all consider that these particular propositions are received as in- 
dubitable truths by those who have no knowledge of these more 
general maxims. 

Th. I have already replied to that above. One builds on these 
general maxims as one builds upon the majors, which are sup- 
pressed when you reason through enthymemes ; for, although very 
often one does not think distinctly of what he does in reasoning 
any more than of what he does in walking and leaping, it is al- 
ways true that the force of the conclusion consists in part in that 
which is suppressed and could not come from any other place, 
which you will find whenever you are pleased to justify the state- 
ment. 

§ 20. Ph. But it seems that general and abstract ideas are more 


1 From this point on Gerhardt, whose edition, it will be remembered, is the basis of the 
present translation, transposes the text as given by Erdmann and Jacques as follows: 
Mais nous jugerons que ces idées qui sont innées, renferment des notions incompatibles, the 
first three words of which will be found in Erdmann, p. 207, b., about two thirds down 
the page, Jacques, vol. i, p. 29, about two thirds down, the remainder in Erdmann, p.. 
211, a., at the middle of the page, Jacques, p. 36, first third, just preceding § 19 in each 
case, wherce the three texts go on in agreement until § 26, G., p. 72, E., p. 212, b., J., 
p. 89. Here the Gerhardt text has the following: S’il y a des verités innées, ne faut il 
pas quil y ait dans la suite, que la doctrine externe ne fait qu’exciter icy ce que est en nous :. 
taking up with the words dans la suite, the text as given by E., p. 207, b., J., p. 29, 
where it previously left it, the three texts continuing again in agreement until the words 
dés qu’on s’appersoit, G., p. 79, last third, E., 211, a., at the middle, J., 36, first third, 
whence G. completes his sentence with the last three words of the first sentence of 
§ 26, as given by E., 212, b., J., 39, from which point again the three texts substantially. 
agree to the end of Chapter I.—Tr. 
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foreign to our mind [than notions and particular truths; conse- 
quently particular truths will be more natural to the mind than 
the principle of contradiction, of which you admit they are only 
the application]. 

Th. It is true that we commence sooner to perceive particular 
truths when we commence with ideas more complex and more 
gross ; but that does not prevent the order of nature trom com- 
mencing with the most simple, and the proof of the more particu- 
lar truths from depending upon the more general, of which they 
are only examples. And when one is willing to consider what is 
in us virtually and before all apperception, one has reason to com- 
mence with the most simple. For general principles enter into 
all our thoughts, of which they form the soul and the connective. 
They are as necessary as the muscles and sinews are for walking, 
although one does not at all think of them. The mind leans upon 
these principles every moment, but it does not come so easily to 
distinguish them and to represent them distinctly and separately, 
because that demands great attention to its acts, and the majority 
of people, little accustomed to think, has little of it. Have not 
the Chinese articulate sounds as we? and yet, being attached to 
another manner of writing, they have not yet thought of making 
an alphabet of these sounds. Thus it is that one possesses many 
things without knowing it. 

§ 21. Ph. If the mind acquiesces so promptly in certain truths, | 
cannot that acquiescence come from the consideration even of the 
nature of things, which does not allow it to judge of them other- 
wise, rather than from the consideration that these propositions 
are engraved by nature in the mind ? 

Th. Both are true. The nature of things and the nature of 
mind agree. And since you oppose the consideration of the 
thing to the apperception of that which is engraven in the mind, 
this objection even shows that those whose side you take do not 
understand by innate truths what one would approve naturally 
as by instinct, and even without knowing how confusedly he does 
it. There are some of this nature, and we shall have occasion 
to speak of them. But what is called the light of nature sup- 
poses a distinct knowledge, and very often the consideration of the 
nature of things is nothing else than the knowledge of the nature 
of our mind, and of these innate ideas which one has no need to 
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seek outside.’ I have already replied (§ 5) to the objection (§ 22) 
which intended, when one says that innate notions are implicitly 
in the mind, that the statement should signify only that there is 
the ability to know them, for I have already remarked that be- 
sides that there is the power of finding them in itself, and the 
disposition to approve them whenever it thinks of them as neces- 
sary. 

§ 23. Ph. It seems, then, that you suppose that those to whom 
one proposes these general maxims for the first time learn nothing 
which is entirely new tothem. But it is clear that they learn 
first the names, then the truths, and even the ideas upon which 
these truths rest. 

Th. The question here is not of names, which are in some sense 
arbitrary, while ideas and truths are natural. But, with respect 
to these ideas and truths, you attribute to us, sir, a doctrine which 
we have strongly repudiated; for I agree that we learn ideas and 
innate truths either in considering their source, or in verifying 
them through experience. Thus I dé not make the supposition 
which you aver, as if, in the case of which you speak, we learned 
nothing new. And I would not admit this proposition: all that 
one learns is not innate. The truths of numbers are in us, and 
one is not left to learn them, either by drawing them from their 
source when one learns them through demonstrative proof (which 
shows that they are innate), or in testing them in examples, as is 
done by ordinary arithmeticians, who, in default of a knowledge 
of the proofs, learn their rules only by tradition, and, at most, 
before teaching them, justify them by experience, which they con- 
tinue as far as they think expedient. And sometimes even a very 
skilful mathematician, not knowing the source of the discovery of 
another, is obliged to content himself with this method of induc- 
tion in examining it; as did a celebrated writer at Paris, when 
I was there, who continued a tolerably long time the examina- 
tion of my arithmetical tetragonism, comparing it with the num- 
bers of Ludolphe, believing he had found there some error ; and he 
had reason to doubt unfil some one communicated to him the 


_ 1 Erdmann’s and Jacques’s text has the following additional sentence: Ainsi j’appelle 

innées les vérités, qui n’ont besoin que de cette considération pour étre vérifiées ; i. ¢., 
thus I call innate the truths which have no eed of this consideration for their verifi- 
cation.—Tr. 
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demonstration, which dispenses for us with these tests, which 
could always continue without ever being perfectly certain. And 
it is the same thing to know the imperfection of inductions, which 
one can verify by instances of experience. For there are progres- 
sions in which one can go very far before noticing the changes 
and the laws that are found there. 

Ph, But is it not possible that not only the terms or words 
which we use, but even the ideas, come to us from without ? 

Th. Tt would then be necessary that we should be ourselves 
even outside of ourselves, for the intellectual or reflective ideas 
are derived from our mind; and I should much like to know how 
we could have the idea of being if we were not beings ourselves, 
and did not thus find being in ourselves. 

Ph. But what do you say to this challenge of one of my 
friends? If any one, says he, can find a proposition whose ideas 
are innate, that he can name to me, he would do me a very great 
favor. 

Th. I would name the propositions of arithmetic and geometry, 
which are all of this nature ; and, in point of necessary truths, one 
could not find others. 

§ 25. Ph. That will appear strange to most people. Can you 
say that the most difficult and the most profound sciences are 
innate 

Th. Their actual knowledge is not, but much that you may call 
virtual knowledge, like the figure traced by the veins of the mar- 
ble, is in the marble, before one discovers them in working. 

Ph. But is it possible that children, while receiving notions that 
come to them from without, and giving them their consent, may 
have no knowledge of those which you suppose to be inborn with 
them, and to make, as it were, a part of their mind, in which they 
are, you say, imprinted in ineffaceable characters in order to serve 
as a foundation? If that were so, Nature would have taken trouble 
for nothing, or, at least, she would have badly engraved their 
characters, since they would not be perceived by the eyes which 
see very well other things. 

Th, The apperception of that which is in us depends upon at- 
tention and order. Now, not only is it possible, but it is even 
proper, that children give more attention to the notions of sense, 
hecause the attention is regulated by the need. The outcome, 
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however, shows in the sequel that Nature has not given her- 
self useless trouble to impress upon us innate knowledge, since 
without it there would be no means of coming to the actual 
knowledge of necessary truths in the demonstrative sciences, 
and to the reasons of facts; and we should not be above the 
beasts. 

§ 26. PA. If there are innate truths, does it not necessarily fol- 
low that the external doctrine only can stir up here what is in us? 
I conclude that a consent sufficiently general among men is an 
indication, and not a demonstration, of an innate principle; but 
that the exact and decisive proof of these principles consists in 
showing that their certitude comes only from what is in us. To 
reply further to what you say against the general approbation 
which is given to the two great speculative principles, which are, 
nevertheless, the best established, I can say to you that if they 
could not be known they would not be innate, because they are 
recognized as goon as heard; but I would add further that at bot- 
tom everybody knows them, and that you make use every moment 
of the principle of contradiction (for example) without consider- 
ing it distinctly; and there is no barbarian who, in an affair of 
any moment, is not offended by the conduct of a liar who contra- 
dicts himself. Thus, these maxims are employed without an ex- 
press consideration of them. And it is about the same as if you 
have virtually in the mind the propositions suppressed in enthy- 
memes, which are laid aside not only outside, but further in our 
thought. 

§ 5. Ph. [What you say of this virtual knowledge and of these 
internal suppressions surprises me]; for tosay that there are truths 
imprinted upon the soul which it does not perceive is, it seems to 
me, a veritable contradiction. 

Th. [If you are thus prejudiced, I am not astonished that you 
reject innate knowledge. But I am astonished that the thought 
has not occurred to you that we have an infinity of knowledge 

which we do not always perceive, not even when we need it. It 
is for the memory to guard this, and for the reminiscence to repre- 
sent them to us, as it often, but not always, does at need. That is 
very well called remembrance (subvenire), for reminiscence needs 
some aid. And it is well that in this multitude of our knowledge 
we are determined by something to renew one rather than another, 
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since it is impossible to think distinctly all at once of everything 
we know. } 

Ph. In that I believe you are right; and this too general affirma- 
tion, that we always perceive all the truths which are in our soul, 
escaped me without my having given it sufficient attention. But 
you will have a little more trouble in replying to what I am going 
to show you. That is, that if you can say of some particular pro- 
position that it is innate, you could maintain by the same reason- 
ing that all propositions which are reasonable, and which the mind 
could always regard as such, are already impressed upon the soul. 

Th. I agree with you in regard to pure ideas, which I oppose 
to the phantoms of the senses, and in regard to necessary truths, 
or those of the reason, which I oppose to truths of fact. In this 
sense it should be said that all arithmetic and all geometry are 
innate, and are in us virtually, so that one can find them there in 
considering attentively and setting in order what he already has 
in the mind, without making use of any truth learned through ex- 
perience or through the tradition of another, as Plato has shown 
in a dialogue in which he introduces Socrates leading a child to 
abstract truths by questions alone without giving him any in- 
formation. One can then make for himself these sciences in his 
study, and even with closed eyes, without learning through sight 
or even through touch the truths which he needs; although it is 
true that he would not look upon the ideas in question if he had 
never seen or touched anything. For it is through an admirable 
economy of nature that we could not have abstract thoughts which 
‘have no need whatever of anything sensible, when that would only 
be of such a character as are the forms of the letters and the sounds, 
although there is no necessary connection between such arbitrary 
characters and such thoughts. And if the sensible outlines were 
not requisite, the pre-established harmony between soul and body, 
of which I shall have occasion to speak more fully, would have no 
place. But that does not prevent the mind from taking necessary 
ideas from itself. You see also sometimes how it can go far 
without any aid, by a logic and arithmetic purely natural, as this 
Swedish youth who, in cultivating his own (soul), went so far as to 
make great calculations immediately in his head without having 
learned the common method of computation, nor even to read and 

_write, if 1 remember correctly what has been told me of him. It 
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is true that he cannot work out cross-grained problems, such as 
those which demand the extraction of roots. But that does not 
at all prevent him from being able still to draw them from its 
depths by some new turn of mind. Thus that proves only that 
there are degrees in the difficulty of perceiving what is in us. 
There are innate principles which are common and very easy to 
all; there are theorems which are discovered likewise at once, and 
which compose the natural sciences, which are more understood 
in one case than in another. Finally, in a larger sense, which it is 
well to employ in order to have notions more comprehensive and 
more determinate, all truths which can be drawn from primitive 
innate knowledge can still be called innate, because the mind can 
draw them from its own depths, although often it would not be 
an easy thing so to do. But, if any one gives another meaning to 
the terms, I do not wish to dispute about words. 

Ph. [I have agreed with you that you can have in the soul 
what you do not perceive there, for you do not always remember 
in the nick of time all that you know, but it must be always what 
one has learned or has known in former times expressly. Thus] 
if you can say that a thing is in the soul, although the soul has not 
yet known it, that can only be because it has the capacity or faculty 
of knowing it. 

Th. [Why could not that have still another cause, such as the 
soul’s being able to have this thing within it without its being per- 
ceived? for since an acquired knowledge can there be concealed 
by the memory, as you admit, why could not nature have also 
concealed there some original knowledge? Must everything that 
is natural to a substance which knows itself be known by it actu- 
ally at once? Cannot and ought not this substance (such as our 
soul) to have many properties and affections which it is impossible 
to consider all at once and all together? It was the opinion of the 
Platonists that all our knowledge was reminiscence, and that thus 
the truths which the soul has brought with the birth of the man, 
and which are called innate, must be the remains of an express 
anterior knowledge. But this opinion has no foundation; and it 
is easy to believe that the soul should already have innate knowl- 
edge in the precedent state (if there were any pre-existence), some 
remote state in which it could exist, entirely as here: it should 
then also come from another precedent state, where it would be 
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finally innate, or at least concreate; or else it would be needful 
to go to infinity and to make souls eternal, in which case this 
knowledge would be innate in fact, because it would never have 
commenced in the soul; and if any one contends that each ante- 
rior state has had something from another more previous, which 
it has not left to the following, the reply will be made that it is 
manifest that certain evident truths must have been in all these 
states, and in such a manner that you may assume that it is always 
clear in all states of the soul that necessary truths are innate, and 
can prove by what is within that they cannot be established through 
experience, as you establish thereby truths of fact. Why should it 
be, also, that you could have no possession in the soul of which you 
might never be aware? And is it the same thing to have a thing 
without knowing it as to have only the faculty of acquiring it? 
If that were so, we should possess ever only those things which 
we enjoy; instead of which, you know that, besides the faculty 
and the object, some disposition in the faculty or in the object, 
and in both, is often necessary, that the faculty may exercise itself 
upon the object. ] 

Ph, Taking it in that way, one could say that there are truths 
written in the soul which the soul has, however, never known, 
and which, indeed, even it will never know. That appears to me 
strange. 

Th. [I see there no absurdity, although in that case you could 
not be assured that there are such truths. For things more exalted 
than those which we can know in this present course of life can 
be developed some time in our souls, when they will be in another 
state. | 

Ph, But suppose there are truths which could be imprinted 
upon the understanding without its perceiving them; I do not see 
how, in-relation to their origin, they could differ from the truths 
which it is only capable of knowing. 

Th. The mind is not only capable of knowing them, but further 
of finding them in itself; and, if it had only the simple capacity 
of receiving knowledge, or the passive power for that, as inde- 
terminate as that which the wax has of receiving figures and the 
_ blank paper of receiving letters, it would not be the source of 
necessary truths, as I have just shown that it is; for it is incon- 
testable that the senses do not suffice to show necessity, and that 
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thus the mind has a disposition (active as well as passive) to draw 
these for itself even from its own depths, although the senses would 
be necessary to give it the occasion and the attention for the same, 
and to carry it to the one rather than to the other. You see, then, 
sir, that these elsewhere very clever persons who are of another 
opinion appeared not to have thought enough upon the conse- 
quences of the difference which there is between necessary or 
eternal truths and between the truths of experience, as I have 
already observed, and as all our discussion shows. The original 
proof of necessary truths comes from the understanding alone, and 
the other truths come from experience or from the observation of 
the senses. Our mind is capable of knowing both; but it is the 
source of the former, and, whatever number of particular experi- 
ences you could have of a universal truth, you could not assure 
yourself of it forever by induction without knowing its necessity 
by reason. 

Ph. But is it not true that if the words, to be in the under- 
standing, involve something positive, they signify to be perceived 
and comprehended by the understanding ? 

Th. They signify to us wholly another thing. It is enough that 
what is in the understanding can be found there, and that the 
sources or original proofs of the truths which are in question are 
only in the understanding; the senses can hint at, justify, and 
confirm these truths, but cannot demonstrate their infallible and 
perpetual certainty. 

§ 11. PA. Nevertheless, all those who will take the trouble to 
reflect with a little attention upon the operations of the under- 
standing will find that this consent, which the mind gives without 
difficulty to certain truths, depends upon the power of the human 
mind. 

Th. Very well. But it is this particular relation of the human 
mind to these truths which renders the exercise of the power easy 
and natural in respect to them, and which causes them to be called 
innate. It is not, then, a naked faculty which consists in the single 
possibility of understanding them ; it is a disposition, an aptitude, 
a preformation, which determines our soul and which makes it 
possible for them to be derived from it. Just as there is the dif- 
ference between the figures which are given to the stone or to the 
marble indifferently, and between those which its veins already 
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indicate, or are disposed to indicate, if the workman profits by 
them. 

Ph. But is it not true that the truths are subsequent to the ideas 
of which they are born? Now, the ideas come from the senses. 

Th. Intellectual ideas, which are the source of necessary truths, 
do not come from the senses; and you admit that there are some 
ideas which are due to the reflection of the mind upon itself. 
Besides, it is true that the express knowledge of truths is subse- 
quent (tempore vel natura) to the express knowledge of ideas ; as 
the nature of truths depends upon the nature of ideas, before both 
can be expressly formed, and the truths, into which enter ideas 
which come from the senses, depend upon the senses, at least in 
part. But the ideas which come from the senses are confused, 
and the truths which depend upon them are likewise confused, at 
least in part; while the intellectual ideas, and the truths depend- 
ent upon them, are distinct, and neither the one nor the other have 
their origin in the senses, although it may be true that we would 
never think of them without the senses. 

Ph, But, in your view, numbers are intellectual ideas, and yet 
there is the difficulty depending upon the express formation of the 
ideas ; for example, a man knows that 18 and 19 equal 37 with 
the same evidence that he knows that one and two equal three; 
but yet a child does not know the first proposition so soon as the 
second, which comes from the fact that he has not formed the ideas 
so soon as the words. 

Th. I can agree with you that often the difficulty in the express 
formation of truths depends upon that in the express formation of 
ideas. Yet I believe that in your example the question concerns 
the use of ideas already formed. For those who have learned to 
count as far as 10, and the method of passing farther on by a cer- 
tain repetition of tens, understand without difficulty what are 18, 
19, 37; viz., one, two, or three times 10 with 8, or 9, or 7; but, in 
order to draw from it that 18 plus 19 make 37, more attention is 
necessary than to know that 2 plus 1 are 3, which at bottom is 
only the definition of 3. 

§ 18. PA. It is not a privilege attached to the numbers or to 
the ideas, which you call intellectual, of furnishing propositions 
in which you infallibly acquiesce as soon as you hear them. You 
meet these in physics and in all the other sciences, and the senses 
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even furnish them. For example, this proposition: two bodies 
cannot be in the same place at the same time, is a truth of which 
you are not otherwise convinced than of the following maxims: 
It is impossible for a thing to be and not to be in the same time; 
white is not red; the square is not a circle; yellowness is not 
sweetness. 

Th. There is a ditference between these propositions. The first, 
which declares the impenetrability of bodies, needs proof. All 
those who believe in true and strictly formed condensations and 
rarefactions, as the Peripatetics and the late Chevalier Digby, re- 
ject it, in fact; without speaking of the Christians, who believe, 
for the most part, that the contrary view—namely, the penetration 
of space—is possible to God. But the other propositions are identi- 
cal, or very nearly so, and identical or immediate propositions do 
not admit of proof. Those who look upon the senses as furnishing 
them, as that one who says that yellowness is not sweetness, have 
not applied the general identical maxim to particular cases. 

Ph. Every proposition which is composed of two different ideas, 
of which one is the denial of the other—for example, that the 
square is not a circle, that to be yellow is not to be sweet—will be 
as certainly received as indubitable, as soon as its terms are under- 
stood, as this general maxim: It is impossible for a thing to be 
and not to be in the same time. 

Th. That is, the one (namely, the general maxim) is the prin- 

ciple, and the other (that is to say, the negation of one idea by 
another opposed to it) is its application. 
_ Ph, It seems to me rather that the maxim depends upon this 
negation, which is its ground ; and that it is, besides, much easier 
to understand that what is the same thing is not different: than 
the maxim which rejects the contradictions. Now, according to 
that statement, it will be necessary for you to admit as innate 
truths an infinite number of propositions of this kind which deny 
one idea by another without speaking of other truths. Add to 
that that a proposition cannot be innate unless the ideas of which 
it is composed are innate; it will be necessary to suppose that all 
the ideas which we have of colors, sounds, tastes, figures, etc., are 
innate. 

Th. I do not well see how this: what is the same thing is not 
different, is the origin of the principle of contradiction, and 
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easier; for it appears to me that you give yourself more freedom 
in advancing that A is not B than in saying that A is not non-A. 
And the reason that prevents A from being B is that B involves 
non-A. Besides, this proposition: sweet is not bitter, is not in- 
nate, following the sense which we have given to this term innate 
truth. For the sensations of sweet and bitter come from the ex- 
ternal senses. Thus it is a mixed conclusion (Aybrida conclusio), 
where the axiom is applied to a sensible truth. But as regards 
this proposition: the square is not a circle, you can affirm that it 
is innate, for, in looking upon it, you make a subsumption or ap- 
plication of the principle of contradiction to what the understand- 
ing furnishes for itself as soon as you perceive innate thoughts. 

. Th. Not at all, for the thoughts are acts, and the knowledge or 
the truths, in so far as they are within us, when even we do not 
think of them, are habitudes or dispositions, and we are well ac- 
quainted with things of which we think but little. 

Ph. It is very difficult to conceive that a truth may be in the 
mind if the mind has never thought of that truth. 

Th. That is as if some one said it is difficult to conceive that 
there are veins in the marble before you have discovered them. 
It seems, also, that this objection resembles a little too much the 
begging of the question. All those who admit innate truths, 
without grounding them in the Platonic reminiscence, admit 
some of which they have not yet thought. Besides, this reason- 
ing proves too much; for, if truths are thoughts, you will be de- 
prived not only of the truths of which you have never thought, 
but, further, of those of which you have thought, and of which you 
no longer actually think; and if the truths are not thoughts, but 
habitudes and aptitudes, natural or acquired, nothing prevents 
there being in us some of which we have never thought, of which 
we will never think. 

§ 27. Ph. If general maxims were innate, they would appear 
more vividly in the mind of certain persons where, however, we 
see no trace of them; I may mention children, idiots, savages, for 
of all men these are they who have the mind less altered and cor- 
rupted by custom and by the impress of extraneous opinions. 

Th. I believe we must reason entirely otherwise here. Innate 
maxims appear only through the attention which is given to 
them ; but these persons have little of it, or have it for quite an- 
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other thing. Their thoughts are mostly confined to the needs of 
the body; and it is reasonable that pure and spotless thoughts be 
the reward of cares more noble. It is true that children and 
savages have the mind less altered by customs, but they also have 
it nurtured by the teaching, which gives attention. It would be 
an inappropriate endowment that the brightest lights should 
better shine in the mind of those who less deserve them, and who 
are enveloped in thick clouds. I would not have you, then, glory 
too much in ignorance and barbarism, since you are as learned 
and as clever as you are, Philalethes, as well as your excellent 
author; that would be lowering the gifts of God. Some one will 
say that the more ignorant you are the more you approach the 
advantage of a block of marble or of a piece of wood, which are 
infallible and sinless. But, unfortunately, it is not by ignorance 
that you approach this advantage; and, as far as you are capable 
of knowledge, you sin in neglecting to acquire it, and you will 
err so much the more easily the less information you possess. 
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Cuarter Continued). 


The Triplicity of the Proofs of Immortality in the Light of 
Speculation. 


We have seen how the current proofs of immortality are re- 
flected and transfigured in the light of speculation. The most sig- 
nificant feature of our investigation, however, is that we have found 
the threads of this development in the very system which seems 
most antagonistic to personal immortality. That Spinoza himself 
has forged for us the arms with which we combat pantheism is 
overwhelming testimony to the inextirpability of the concept of 
persistence. 

It is also remarkable that while Leibnitz, like Epicurus, moves 
from atoms as his starting-point, he reaches a result diametrically 
opposed to that of the ancient philosopher in that he proves per- 
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sonal immortality from the indivisible internality of the Monad. 
Not less noteworthy is it that in the system of Leibnitz the three 
proofs develop out of and successively to each other. Leading 
first from the compound to the simple, Leibnitz begins the de- 
velopment of his system with the content of the first proof; he 
then leads us through the varied orders and series of monads to 
the rational Monad, and finally to the divine primitive Monad, in 
which all things live and move and have their being (the kernel 
of the second proof), wherefore throughout creation nothing can 
perish (and here we reach the third proof). Immediately there 
is attributed to each Monad certa quaedam adrdpxeva ; then it is 
recognized that original.y this autarky belongs only to the primi- 
tive Monad, and created monads exist as continual divinitatis 
fulgurationes, and are preserved through continuous creation. The 
consequence is that nothing perishes. Nequeunt monades interire 
nisi per annihilationem. But such annihilation would be anni- 
hilation of the divine will, and thus we reach the final result, viz., 
quodlibet animal, quamvis machina ipsius saepius ex parte pereat, 
animaque involucra organica vetera relinquat, vel nova capiat, 
esse indestructibile. It may be added that the Monad theory of 
Leibnitz which moves through the complete cycle of the proots of 
immortality has recently taken on flesh and bone and appeared 
in concrete poetic form in the Conversations of Goethe with 
Falk. 

An evident result of our investigation up to this point is that, 
on the one’ hand, the first proof of immortality, commonly ealled 
the metaphysical proof, is the basis of all the subsequent proofs, 
and that on the other it requires these subsequent proofs for its 
own development and completion. It is clear also that within its 
own sphere the content of the first proof has two apparently 
antagonistic sides. The one is that the soul as immaterial is ex- 
hibited in independence and separability from its external body, 
and is thus withdrawn from the power of death. But this very 
independence of a visible external and tangible body presupposes 
in the soul a separating and self-limiting moment, and this mo- 
ment is the body which the soul has in itself. The second phase 
of the first proof is, therefore, that immanent unity and insepara- 
bility of the soul and the body which is indispensable if the soul 
after separation from its external body is to persist in its indi- 
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vidual form. The soul must be different from its external body, 
but indissolubly one with its internal body if after death it is to 
preserve its individuality and substantiality. When Philo, essay- 
ing to demonstrate immortality, rests the whole weight of his 
argument upon the separability of the reasonable God-conscious 
soul from the body which fetters and clogs it, he necessarily pre- 
supposes in the soul an immanent organ, and implies the insepa- 
rability of the soul from its inmost bond. The second moment 
leads immediately to immortality ; the first mediately through its 
content to resurrection, which in its first phase is concerned with 
that external body which has been given over to death. The 
death of the body is nothing more than the continuance of the 
disjectio membrorum, the sensible completion of that schism in 
which the whole creation travails and groans. We may see also 
in the philosophy of Philo how the content of the first proof leads 
over to the second. He claims immortality only for the puyy 
Aoytxy, Stavontixy, because this is divine, and as divine free. The 
source of this divinity and freedom is the spirit of God breathed 
by God into man, whom he thus created in his own image. There- 
fore the destiny of man is to behold God. So, too, teaches Plo- 
tinus. According to this insight, on the one hand the separation 
of the soul from the body develops to reunion of soul and body by 
means of the resurrection ; and, on the other hand, the indivisible 
Being-for-self or individuality of the soul in its internal body, in 
that it wakes and ascends into consciousness, leads in its progress- 
ive course to communion with God, and consequently to that per- 
sonality of the spirit without which communion is unthinkable, 
and the vision of God, remaining external, contradicts itself. 

As we trace the progressive movement of proof through its 
various phases, it is most important that we seize definitely and 
clearly its physiological aspect and significance. The develop- 
ment of the soul is essentially physiological; it is constituted, in 
fact, by the relationship of the soul to the body. The soul does 
not abstractly develop itself, but it develops, transforms, and 
penetrates its body and its relationship to the body. For this 
reason, the crown of physiological development is personality. 
We recognize the physiological principle in the second phase of 
the first proof which is the first mark of the advancing move- 
ment; the physiological principle emerges simultaneously with 
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the corporeality of the soul. Most significant in this connection 
is the procedure of the school of Wolf, which, in the sphere of the 
metaphysical proof, does not rest in an abstract and formal unity, 
but, moving forward at once to the corporeality of the soul, 
grounds the persistence of self-consciousness primarily in the 
soul’s physiological development. The abstract simplicity of the 
soul is, of course, the starting-point. Anima est ens simplex: 
from this follows the incorruptibility of the soul. This incor- 
ruptibility of the soul is, however, no voucher for the persistence 
of self-consciousness. Self-consciousness rests upon the union of 
the soul with its inborn body; this inborn body Wolf indicates 
by a special word in order to distinguish it from the external 
body, which is merely its palpable manifestation, and he appre- 
hends the soul in its marriage with this inborn body as person. 
The presupposition of this union is the creation which renews 
itself in each generation and birth, and accompanies each freshly 
begotten soul throughout life and beyond death; the incarna- 
tion of the soul is an act of creation, in whose uninterrupted con- 
tinuance consists the physiological process. Immediately, ex sua 
natura, in virtue of its simplicity, the soul is imperishable; but its 
indissoluble union with its body follows, not from its nature, but 
from the concept of creation or from the nature of God, who must 
so perpetuate the soul as he has created the soul. The death of 
the body must therefore not be apprehended as the disembodying 
of the soul. The soul does not become bodiless when it leaves 
the body soulless. As consciousness rests upon the union of the 
soul with its organ, the body, the persistence of consciousness, or, 
more definitely, reminiscence (recordatio), may now be physiologi- 
cally explained. Death is followed by ever deeper inter-penetra- 
tion of body and soul; the result of this conformably with self- 
revealing physiological laws is that reminiscence, together with 
all its representations and images, grows ever clearer, more 
definite, and more luminous. Thus, in virtue of its perfectibility, 
the soul mounts from light to light. Herewith we are already in 
the sphere of the second proof, which completes itself in the third 
through the concept of personality. 

The physiological principle of the process of proof moves from 
the connection of the psychic and somatic moments which condi- 
tions consciousness and culminates with the unity of these mo- 
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ments in the concept of personality. The phases of the move- 
ment are, first, pre-existence; or, better) still, essence; second, 
creation and generation, through which the divine and the 
human, the infinite and the finite, merge in one; third, perfecti- 
bility, which, and that too in the form of consciousness, is an in- 
dispensable stipulation of the union between the infinite and finite. 
Adequately apprehended, this perfectibility is the development of 
the created spirit through which it becomes what it is created to 
be. In this power of development is, however, necessarily in- 
cluded the possibility of lapse. The soul must develop itself by 
its own activity into the image of God; yet it can do this only by 
constantly drawing freely power from God. Obviously, in the 
course of its self-development, it may tear itself away trom God 
and may persist in this fallen state of subjective isolation until 
divine power condescends to a second act of creative grace. The 
culmination is always personality, by means of which perfecti- 
bility completes itself without ceasing to be, and finds peace 
without sinking into sleep. With reference to these representa- 
tions and conceptions, we have already referred to Dante, “ Pur- 
gatorio,” xviii, 49; xxv, 37. 

In our own day the validity of this physiological considera- 
tion has been profoundly discussed on many sides. Finally Schu- 
bert has gone straight to the kernel of the whole matter and 
given us a history of the soul replete with suggestive reflections 
and profound insights. From the surface of appearance he finds 
a path into the hidden depths of existence; from abstract, color- 
less light he leads us into night and mystery, into the very essence 
of Being. Through the profound darkness Faith, with her torch, 
leads the way, and we emerge at last out of night into the morn- 
ing, where the truth we have wrested from the gloom reflects 
itself in a thousand shining forms. Night is the mother of light, 
the body of translucent color. Without descending into the 
darkness we can never mount to the light. What is still neces- 
sary is that the rich material which Schubert has accumulated 
should be inwardly digested; that with a deeper plunge into the 
hidden world of miracles we may find a fairer morning and gaze 
with clearer eyes while the crimson glow of the sunrise grows 
into the perfect day. 

We have already indicated how the triplicity of the proofs of 
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immortality is repeated and transfigured in the immanent de- 
velopment of the concept of the soul. This triplicity rests, first, 
upon the simplicity of the soul; second, upon its infinity; third, 
upon thought. So, in the development of the concept, the soul 
reveals itself first as individual, or the one in opposition to its 
other ; second, as consciousness of itself and of its other; hence, 
consciousness of God; third, as spirit in its personality—. e., in 
the identity or mediation of self with its other im the individual. 

This triplicity develops of itself from the position in which 
we find the soul. This position is the middle point between two 
extremes. As we find the soul, the soul already is; what the 
soul has been, lies, as essence, behind it; what the soul shall be, 
lies, as actuality, before it. 

The question of the immortality of the soul is therefore immedi- 
ately a question asked by the present of the future. Therefore 
in our investigation we first essayed to follow the forward move- 
ment of the soul toward its culmination in the finite spirit, 
starting with it from that middle point of time in which it is 
placed. And as the present asked the question, so in the present 
we found its answer; the present answered instead of the future 
by becoming itself the future it questioned. Upon this procedure 
rests in its final ground the so-called metaphysical proof of the 
personal persistence of the soul, for this proof seizes the soul in its 
immediacy and seeks for it in the future what it lacks in the 
present. A parallel to this process is found in the cosmological 
proof of the existence of God, which, seizing the world in its im- 
mediacy, seeks what it lacks in the highest essence. The nature 
of the world is to seek that which fulfils and explains it—that 
without which it is nothing. The first longing aspiration after 
God seeks him in the future, because it has not found him now, 
because it misses him Aere. 

The path of the soul out of the present into the future is scarcely 
trodden ere it points from the future into the past, which is the 
background and ultimate presupposition of the soul. Thus, in 
its second phase, the question of immortality is addressed by the 
present to the past ; the essential basis of the present and future is 
sought in what has been. Thus, the finite spirit, which was the 
actualization and unveiling of the soul, pointed us back to that 
Absolute Spirit which was prior to the finite Spirit and as Abso- 
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lute ever is and shall be. In the Absolute Spirit we found the 
origin or essence of the pre-existent internality of the soul, which, 
by means of externalization or existence, passes over to the future 
of the soul in God. The same path from the present into the 
past and through the past into the future may be detected in the 
moral proof of immortality, for this leads from the nature of the 
soul as determined to the determining essence, which is both the 
presupposition of the soul’s existence and the guarantee of the 
soul’s immortality. We find in the finite spirit power over all the 
dimensions of time. Memory guards the content of the past. 
Reminiscence makes this past content present. In reminiscence 
Plato finds the pledge of that self-conscious future to which it 
bears a content. Whence comes reminiscence unless from the 
Essence which has been? To what end is reminiscence given if 
not for the time which shall be? Similarly the physico-theological 
proof of the existence of God leads not only from the conditioned 
to the prior unconditioned, but also from the contingent existence 
of the world to the essential nature of the world, and from this to 
its aboriginal determining principle. Thus, originating in reflec- 
tion upon the nature of the world, the search for God in its second 
phase looks for him in the past as the Absolute First. 

But the question with regard to the persistence of the human 
soul grows keener and more pressing in its forward movement. If 
in its importunity it turned first from the present to the future, or 
to that post-existence with which it was immediately concerned ; 
if, next, it addressed the future mediately through the past, with- 
out which as essence it could have neither completion nor fultil- 
ment, it turns finally to the totality of time, which is the media- 
tion of the present; to the unity of the three dimensions of time 
penetrated by the concept of Spirit, sub specie aeternitatis ; to the 
outcome of time, which reveals itself as eternity. It was thus that 
in our investigation of the soul’s development we attained ulti- 
mately the concept of Absolute Personality, which, penetrating 
all time, was, is, and shall be, and from this insight pressed on to 
the nature of conditioned personality, which, according to its es- 
sence, includes in itself with the present both the future and the 
past. Crudely parallel with this movement was the process of the 
third proof of immortality, which found in Thonght itself the 
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dimensions of time. So, too, the ontological proof of the existence 
of God found the existence of the Perfect Being included in the 
concept of the Perfect Being. Perfection implies that nothing 
is lacking—that all moments of the Totality are simultaneously 
present—hence eternity. The present is only complete when it 
includes the past and the future. ‘ Where life feels the joy of 
living, the past endures, the future hastens, and the moment is 
eternity.” 

The spirit is immortal because it is eternal, and it is eternal 
because it has the form of infinitude. Its so-called future is only 
the concrete realization of its infinite form. Just as the essence, 
ovala, was and is now 70 ti Hv elvat, so is it also present as future: 
the first is also the last, rédos. The infinite first attains its truth 
and actuality through the fact that it is complete or totality, 
and has done with further growth. As complete it is not only 
past, but also present. Entelechy, or perfection, is essentially en- 
delechy, or persistence. This is the outcome of all demonstration. 

The immortality of the soul must therefore not be conceived as 
something which shall be hereafter; it is the present quality of 
the soul. The spirit is eternal, therefore present; the spirit is 
present, therefore already eternal. This inherent eternity of the 
spirit in its first phase is the Individuality of the soul; its second 
phase is the unrealized ideal, which emerges from the discord of 
consciousness—é. ¢., that the spirit should not remain in its first 
state of nature, but should become what by its essential nature it 
is destined to be; in the third phase it realizes its own image and 
becomes like unto itself. It is evident that the first of these phases 
corresponds to the metaphysical proof, the second to the moral 
proof, the third to the ontological prvof, the concept of the spirit 
itself, which is mediated only through Personality. 

It has therefore been said with truth that the determinations of 
time, through whose epochs moves the process of the soul’s devel- 
opment, are themselves only the moments of the spirit which in 
its self-generation perpetuates its identity with itself through the 
unity of its content with its form. With this insight the triplicity 
of development receives additional confirmation. 

In accordance with this attained result of our investigation, the 
immortality of the soul is grasped as the outcome and actuality of 
the soul, and the future as the concrete present. This outcome 
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develops itself first out of the being of the individual; second, 
out of the essence of the Subject; finally, out of thought itself, 
which alone is real, and as spirit is personality. 

In its ultimate analysis the whole process of proof rests upon 
the three words : Cogito, ergosum. The content of this statement 
is, however, developed through its various stages; the present terse 
of Being made fruitful by Thought has its development in itself. 
The first and obvious meaning of the statement is this: the soul 
thinks, therefore it is simple, and as simple it is unchangeable— 
the same to-morrow as to-day. Its deeper meaning is diremption ; 
the soul thinks, therefore it is infinite; it thinks itself and that 
which is other than itself, hence God; the soul thinks and is 
thought—it is thought by the thinking subject as subject. Co- 
gito, ergo cogitor ; cogitor, ergo sum. .The soul 7s, and the object 
of the soul zs; both think and both are thought. The ultimate 
meaning is thought itself, which includes being; the reasonable 
is the actual; spirit is of and for the spirit. 

It may be mentioned here that in dogmatic philosophy not 
only the existence, but also the essential nature of God is sought 
and indicated in three different ways. These ways are known 
as via negationis, causalitatis, and eminentiae. There are implicit 
in them essentially the same categories which we have discovered 
in the proots of the existence of God and of the actuality of the 
Soul. We find them also as Reality, Negation, and Limitation in 
the Kantian Table of categories under the head of Quality. The 
parallelism of these methods of ascent toward the nature of God 
with the theological proofs of existence and the psychological 
proofs of immortality needs only to be indicated. 

In the cosmological proof, by the method of negation is de- 
duced, from what the world is not and has not in itself, an exist- 
ence outside of the world. The teleological proof, like the argu- 
ment from Causality, deduces the presupposition of the world 
from the nature of the world. Finally, the ontological proof in 
accord with the method eménentiae infers the reality of perfec- 
tion from its concept. 

The same correspondence may be traced in the psychologi- 
cal sphere. Analogically with the method of negation the meta- 
physical proof ascribes to the soul the future it lacks, deducing the 
reality of this future out of what the soul as yet is not but in ac- 
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cordance with the concept of simplicity should be. Moreover, we 
are really led to this simplicity or immateriality of the soul itself 
by the path of negation, for we find the soul immediately im- 
mersed in matter, and we reason from the contradiction between 
this condition of the soul and its essential nature to its imma- 
teriality, inferring its internality from its externality and deduc- 
ing the imperishability of the internal from the transcience of the 
external. The moral proof, on the contrary, infers from the po- 
tentiality of the soul its realization, and therein accords with the 
method of causality which, from what is, reasons backward to a 
cause corresponding to the effect, and forward to a goal corre- 
sponding to origin and development. Out of this twofoldness 
of the law of Causality is developed the double form of the moral 
proof which, as we have seen, leads from existence backward to 
pre-existence or the essence before existence, and forward to post- 
existence or the Actuality after existence. The dep lies as Ori- 
gin behind; the od évexa, as goal before; but as the Good both 
are one. Finally, the ontological proof of immortality develops 
by the path of “ Eminence”; the eminence of being is being in 
all its dimensions ; the outcome of this pregnant being is thought. 
Thought is the Alpha and Omega of Being. 

From these remarks it is clear that all these varied forms of 
proof differ in their content only because they develop separately 
the existence and the nature of God, and similarly seek the im- 
immortality of the soul as distinct from the nature of the soul. 
According to this content must be determined the relationship of 
the varied forms of proof. Being and Essence are so related that 
only in the unity of both can be found the truth of each. 

Before continuing the development of our subject it may be 
well to mention a construction of the soul which proceeds from 
the critical philosophy, and which merits the greater consideration, 
because it not only unconsciously includes the three dogmatic 
spheres of proof, but also from the present standpoint of philoso- 
phy finds its justification in the immanent development of the 
soul, This construction attributes to the soul, without detriment 
to its unity, two distinct elements; these elements are defined as 
expansive and attractive force, as relationship to the object and to 
the subject, more briefly still as impulse and sense. The unity of 
these two elements is the truth of both. They are real and active 
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only in their synthesis or dynamic unity. Out of their relation- 
ship are developed, according to the category of quantity, the three 
principal powers of the soul: Representation, in which the pre- 
ponderating element is sense ; as Appetite, wherein the balance in- 
clines to the side of outward impulse ; and Feeling, wherein neither 
element outweighs the other. From this same relationship are 
developed, according to the category of quality, the three different 
stages of unfolding upon which rests the perfectibility of the 
human soul. 

The first stage is the period of Individuality or sense, which is 
followed by the period of Understanding, to which succeeds the 
period of Reason. The object of the first period is the sensible; 
the object of the last period is the supersensible or infinite; the 
middle period oscillates between the two. Omitting much inter- 
esting detail which belongs to this peculiar standpoint, we recog- 
nize in its outline, first, the unity of the different determinations 
of the soul, or simplicity, apprehended as the unity of the internal 
and the external, of the soul and its immanent body; second, 
the diremption of this unity, recognized quantitatively in the out- 
wardly directed Appetite, and qualitatively in the Understanding, 
which vibrates between the internal and the external, and, while 
separating, seeks to unite them; third, mediated unity appre- 
hended quantitatively in Feeling, which is seized not as the 
neutralization, but as the equalization of the two elements, and 
qualitatively in Reason, to which belongs Will as distinguished 
from Appetite. Reason, in distinction from Individuality, is 
grasped as Universality. Universality is literally the unity medi- 
ated through the circular development of the Concept or Notion. 
We have already recognized the truth of this Universality as Per- 
sonality, just as the truth of sensuousness is Individuality, and the 
truth of Understanding the duplex nature of Consciousness. _ 

From the standpoint of this ingenious conception of the nature 
and activity of the soul it may be said that the first or theoretical 
proof relates to the soul_in its narrowest sense, the second or 
practical proof to the body, also in its narrowest sense, while the 
third, or ontological proof, includes body and soul, being and 
thought, the dv and the Adyos. The object of the first proof is the 
simple, internal, the essential—the intensive being of force as 
feeling ; the object of the second proof is the expansion of force, 
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the impulse outward. The first proof is theoretical because it 
apprehends its object according to its nature; the second proof is 
practical because its attention is directed to the body of its object, 
or, in other words, to its active manifestation. As externalization, 
the body is essentially the practical direction of the soul, the deed 
of thought, as the soul is the thought of thought. In the light 
of speculative philosophy, soul and body are revealed as the mo- 
ments of the spirit, neither of which is independent of the other. 
The soul, as internal, is the calm, in itself inactive centre; the 
body, as externalization of this internality, is activity. This in- 
sight confirms the validity of the former as the theoretical, and of 
the latter as the practical moment. The soul is the calm, con- 
templative ruling moment; the body the active, effective, serving 
moment. Neither is independent of the other, for creation, as the 
active corporeality of the Supreme Principle, itself participates in 

this principle. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


ANALYSIS OF GOETHE'S “ ELECTIVE AFFINITIES.” 


[ We reprint the following remarkable article on Goethe’s “ Elective Af- 
finities”” from “ The Index ” of June 12, 1879.—Eb. | 


The central idea of the “ Elective Affinities” is the sanctity of the mar- 
riage relation. “What God or Fate hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder ”’—is the lesson to be learned in this most moral of moral 
tales. With a skilful hand Goethe has laid bare the inmost recesses of 
the human heart, held up to view its loves, its passions, and its weakness, 
and shown too its superhuman strength, its firmness, and its nobility. 
He brings before us a couple, happy in their relation to each other as 
husband and wife. No strong, passionate sentiment binds them together; 
their tastes are similar, their friendship sincere; and this friendship and 
similarity of tastes they mistake for conjugal love. Meanwhile Charlotte, 
the prudent, discreet wife, all unconsciously finds herself in love with and 
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beloved by her husband’s friend, the Captain; and quite as unconsciously 
Edward, the impetuous husband, falls in love with and is loved by his 
wife's niece Ottilie. Under these circumstances it becomes a serious 
question whether the present legal condition of affairs ought not to give 
place to a higher law—whether the marriage ought not to be one of heart 
to heart and not a mere outward form. 

Before the question is fairly decided a new obstacle presents itself—a 
child comes, having claims on the united love of father and mother. The 
mother, keen-sighted and rigidly loyal to duty, gladly accepts this solu- 
tion of the problem as sufficient; but the father, blind to everything ex- 
cept his own impulsive wishes, recognizes this obstacle as really no 
obstacle. To be sure, he is the flesh and blood parent of his child, as is 
also Charlotte; but in his heart he had embraced Ottilie, and his wife in 
her heart had embraced the Captain. Edward declares such a union to 
be a moral adultery, and the offspring illegitimate in the highest sense. 

Ottilie will take no decisive steps. Here is one of those deep, mag- 
netic natures, passive rather than active—one whose mysterious attraction 
is wondrously felt, and yet never to be explained. With Edward we too 
find her irresistible. We cannot blame him for loving what is so lovely. 
He has great regard and respect for his wife, but Ottilie stirs the depths 
of his heart. With his wife his cup of happiness seemed full, but with 
Ottilie his cup ran over; and this excess was almost essential to the im- 
pulsive, intemperate Edward. The Captain is a staid, reasonable man, 
always with an eye to the eternal fitness of things; and if, in a moment 
of passion, he went so far as to kiss Charlotte’s hand, he recovered himself 
immediately and begged her forgiveness. Throughout the story he is ready 
to act as propriety demands, and it is not strange that Charlotte, with her 
great love of order and her rare domestic accomplishments, should have 
an affinity for so proper a man as the Captain. 

There is a spirit of fate brooding over this novel that reminds us of the 
fate in the old Greek dramas. Neither party dares to take active re- 
sponsibility. Even Edward, who is precipitately active, is willing that 
fate should decide for him. He enters the army, is always in the fore- 
most ranks, always rushes upon the enemy as if he knew Ottilie were be- 
yond, He has continually in mind the thought of the glass bearing his 
initial and Ottilie’s which did not break when it was tossed recklessly in 
the air, and he believes the same fate will be quite as careful over their 
united destinies, let him risk what dangers he may. Ottilie patiently 
waits her fate to be decided so soon as Charlotte and Edward shall have 
separated. Full of intense yearning and longing, of Jove which beareth 
all things and hopeth all things, every thought, every act, is for Edward. 
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In the plants, the trees, she sees only Edward’s plants, Edward’s trees. 
She tends the child because it is Edward’s child. Love for Edward be- 
comes her existence. As Ottilie represents love, Charlotte represents a 
wise, judicious understanding. Deliberately she weighs the pros and 
cons, leaving her own heart entirely out of the balance. She waits, hop- 
ing that time and the thought of his boy will cool Edward’s passion; that 
employment and perhaps a new lover will divert Ottilie. As for the Cap- 
tain, he can always wait for the fit time and place. 

The fate which Edward trusted so implicitly does not desert him. 
Safe from the untold dangers of the war, he believes that fate has decided 
for him. He meets the Captain, tells him of his decision, overcomes the 
Captain’s scruples as to public opinion, and, having arranged suitably for 
the maintenance of the Captain and Charlotte, starts the Captain for the 
execution of his plans. Here again fate steps in. Ottilie with the child 
had gone to the farther shore of the pond; the boy asleep on the grass, 
Ottilie sits beside him reading; Edward suddenly appears. With all her 
surprise and emotion, Ottilie will make no promise to Edward until she 
hears the result of the Captain’s interview with Charlotte. Full of agita- 
tion, she leaves Edward, goes to the boat; but alas! in her confusion she 
loses her foothold just as she is stepping into the boat. The child falls 
into the water and is drowned. ‘ 

Fate seems now to have answered the question. So Charlotte thinks, | 
so the Captain, as well as Edward. Then it is that Ottilie with super- 
human courage and fortitude declares that she will never marry Edward. 
Clearly she sees the sin in which she is entangled, and in the depths 
of her heart she will forgive herself only under condition of fullest re- 
nunciation. And Ottilie remains inflexibly firm in her purpose. With 
this state of affairs, nothing remains for her but death. Love is her ex- 
istence; deny her that and she must die. The poet could not do other- 
wise than follow the course of Nature. To Edward life is nothing with- 
out Ottilie. Only death is desirable, for death alone restores Ottilie to 
him. A gracious fate grants his desire. 

Such is the phase in which Goethe has viewed one of the most vital 
questions of the present time. He has chosen no random characters for 
his dramatis persone. All who are needed to discuss or weigh the im- 
portant subject are brought together. Cool, calm, deliberate reason we 
see in the person of Charlotte. Passion is represented by Edward. 
Ottilie is love, and the Captain public opinion. For, in discussing this 
question of the marriage relation, all of these have a voice in the matter. 
Passion is loud and demonstrative. It knows only its own desires. It 
will overthrow everything between itself and its object. Its own might 
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makes its right, and it acknowledges no law but its blind instincts. 
Reason too, as well as passion, has an interest in discussing this question. 
Nature has made the parents the guardians of the child, and reason 
doubts whether it may be right to leave the child to the protection of 
others, however suitable they may be; but, on the other hand, reason 
sees that where two are unequally yoked together there is discord which 
cannot have other than ill effects on the child. In this dilemma reason 
cannot decide, but appeals to a higher tribunal—to love; for love alone 
can solve the question—a love which is true to the highest and noblest, 
a love free from passion; and this love promptly decides upon self- 
renunciation. So when reason and passion and public opinion would err, 
love in the person of Ottilie reveals the highest truth. She decides all. 
She alone is capable of seeing the truth—feeling it, perhaps we should 
say; for it is the heart, not the head, which makes the decision. 

Whoever calls this novel of Goethe’s immoral and lax in its principles 
must needs be more spotless than sanctity itself. With rigid sacrifice and 
renunciation, Goethe demands not only the sacredness of the marriage re- 
lation in outward form, but also that its inmost spirit should be inviolate. 
He requires that marriage should be no mere friendship brought about by 
propinquity or a harmony of tastes; he demands that the highest love, 
the utmost fidelity, the closest union, should be the bonds of marriage. 
If marriage has been established on any other basis, he gives to the un- 
fortunate pair no alternative but the strictest loyalty to each other. If 
diversion is to be found, it is in useful employment and not in the arms 
or caresses of another. 

It has been said of Shakespeare’s plays that each is an organic whole, 
that every subordinate part has its peculiar fitness and adaptation to the 
entire play, as the leaf, the twig, and the roots do to the tree. So of 
this novel of Goethe’s. Not simply by its fruits, as seen in the dénoue- 
ment, do we know it, but every minute part reveals the nature and char- 
acter of the whole. 

Almost at the outset the chemical affinities of metals and fluids become 
the subject of conversation. No better figure or illustration could be 
found to show the wonderful, secret workings of heart to heart and soul 
to soul than this affinity of matter for its own. Hence, magnetism and 
the mysteries of love play an important part throughout the book. The 
influence of Ottilie is magnetic. She attracts, not by her brilliant intellect 
or rare abilities, but by her magnetism ; therefore it is those of the oppo- 
site sex who are drawn to her. The Superior, Luciana, and Charlotte 
know nothing of those hidden qualities of Ottilie’s which attract the 
Assistant and the Architect as well as Edward. Edward on one occasion 
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thinks Ottilie’s conversation wonderful, and Charlotte coolly reminds 
him that Ottilie had not said a word. 

Not only does magnetic force play an important part in the book, but 
also that force which comes from human law and social organization. 
We find much said here in relation to order, harmony of arrangement, 
and taste. Landscape gardening is introduced, as also architecture; this, 
too, with no slight or indirect bearing on the whole. As the gardener, in 
subduing and compelling Nature to his own ends and purposes, must first 
consult her original tendencies, and govern all his plans by that; and as 
the architect cannot build according to his own wilfulness or caprice, but 
must subject himself to the eternal laws of beauty and order, so must 
man in his social relations look not merely to his own passions and de- 
sires, however lawful in and of themselves. He must conform to the 
social laws of Nature, must do no violence to the spirit of the times, but, 
on the contrary, come into a sacred harmony with it. 

Like Shakespeare, Dante, and Homer, Goethe gives a portrait of his 
characters with a single stroke of the pen, Ottilie’s beautiful eyes, Char- 
lotte’s foot, Edward’s deep, rich voice, are as significant as Homer’s 
“white-armed Juno” or Shakespeare’s “gentle Desdemona.” It was 
absolutely essential that Ottilie should have beautiful eyes. Reticent as 
she is, it was necessary that “the windows of the soul” should reveal the 
inner life. Love does not express itself in words, It has no voice, 
Passion is deep, intense, expressive. Hence, Edward’s voice is deep and 
rich. Goethe was right in giving fate so active a part in this novel; for 
ouside the human will, beyond human forethought, there seems at times 
a destiny, perverse or otherwise, that stands at the helm of affairs and 
gives direction, if not decision; and in no affairs does a destiny or blind 
fate seem to take more control than in matters of the heart. 

Goethe is no cruel scientist dissecting human weakness merely to 
gratify his own or a public idle curiosity. He is a healing physician. 
Coolly and calmly he makes a diagnosis of the case, then prescribes, how- 
ever severe, the needful remedy ; and, as already hinted, the remedy in 
the case before us is useful activity. The old legend relating to the fall 
of man makes God pronounce labor as a curse upon the guilty pair. 
Goethe changes this curse into the greatest blessing, making it the heal- 
ing balm for sin-sick souls. Thus renunciation, that sacrifice of self for 
the highest good of others, becomes that losing of life which shall find 
itself again; not a narrow, individual life, but a life which opens out into 
the broadest personality, a life which has become one with God. 


Mrs. C. K. Suerman. 
Cutcaco, Int. 


ION: A MONODY. 


Why, 0 ye willows and ye pastures bare, 
Why will ye thus your blooms so late delay, 
Wrap in chill weeds the sere and sullen day, 
And cheerless greet me wandering in despair ? 
Tell me, ah, tell me! ye of old could tell— 
Whither my vanished Ion now doth fare— 
Say, have ye seen him lately pass this way, 
Ye who his wonted haunts did know full well? 
Heard ye his voice forth from the thicket swell, 
Where midst the drooping ferns he loved to stray ? 
Caught ye no glimpses of my truant there ? 
Tell me, oh, tell me, whither he hath flown— 
Beloved Ion flown, and left ye sad and lone, 
Whilst I through wood and field his loss bemoan. 


I. 


Early through field and wood each Spring we sped, 
Young Ion leading o’er the reedy pass. 

How fleet his footsteps and how sure his tread ! 
His converse deep and weighty—where, alas ! 

Like force of thought with subtlest beauty wed, 
The bee and bird and flower, the pile of grass, 

The lore of stars, the azure sky o’erhead, 

The eye’s warm glance, the Fates of love and dread— 
All mirrored were in his prismatic glass. 

For endless Being’s myriad-minded race 

Had in his thought their registry and place, 

Bright with intelligence, or drugged with sleep, 
Hid in dark cave, aloft on mountain steep, 

In seas immersed, ensouled in starry keep. 


Ill. 


Now Echo answers lone from cliff and brake, 
Where we in springtime sauntering loved to go, 
Or to the mossy bank beyond the lake— 

On its green plushes oft ourselves did throw— 
There from the sparkling wave our thirst to slake, 
Dipped in the spring that bubbled up below 

Our hands for cups, and did with glee partake. 
Next to the Hermit’s cell our way we make, 
Where sprightly talk doth hold the morning late. 
Departed now—ah, Hylas, too, is gone! 

Hylas, dear Ion’s friend and mine—I all alone, 
Alone am left by unrelenting fate— 
Vanished my loved ones all—the good, the great : 
Why am I spared? why left disconsolate ? 
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Slow winds our Indian stream through meadows green, 
By bending willows, tangled fen and brake, 
Smooth field and farmstead doth its flow forsake : 
’Twas in far woodpaths Ion, too, was seen, 

But oftenest found at Walden’s emerald lake 
(The murmuring pines inverted in its sheen) ; 
There in his skiff he rippling rhymes did make, 
Its answering shore echoing the verse between. 
Full-voiced the meaning of the wizard song, 

For wood and wave and shore with kindred will, 
Strophe, antistrophe, in turn prolong: — 

Now wave and shore and wood are mute and still, 
Ton, melodious bard, hath dropt his quill, 

His harp is silent and his voice is still. 


v. 


Blameless was Ion, beautiful to see, 

With native genius, with rich gifts endowed ; 
He might of his descent be nobly proud, 

Yet meekly tempered was, spake modestly, 
Nor sought the plaudits of the noisy crowd, 
When duty called him in the thick to be. 

His life flowed calmly clear, not hoarse nor loud ; 
He wearied not of immortality, 

Nor, like Tithonus, begged a time-spun shroud, 
But life-long drank at fountains of pure truth, 
The seer unsated of eternal youth. 

’Tis not for Ion’s sake these tears I shed, 

Tis for the Age he nursed, his genius fed— 
Ion immortal is’; he is not dead. 


vi. 


Did e’en the Ionian bard, Mxondes 

(Blind minstrel, wandering out of Asia’s night, 
The Iliad of Troy’s loves and rivalries 

In strains forever tuneful to recite), 

His raptured listeners the more delight ? 

Nor dropt learned Plato, ’neath his olive-trees, 
More star-bright wisdom in the world’s full sight, 
Well garnered in familiar colloquies, 

Than did our harvester in fields of light ; 

Nor spoke more charmingly young Charmides 
Than our glad rhapsodist in his far flight 
Across the continents, both new and old; 

His tale to studious thousands thus he told 

In summer’s solstice and midwinter’s cold 
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vil. 


Shall from the shades another Orpheus rise, 
Sweeping with venturous hand the vocal string ; 
Kindle glad raptures, visions of surprise, 

And wake to ecstasy each slumbrous thing ; 
Flash life and thought anew in wondering eyes, 
As when our seer, transcendent, sweet, and wise, 
World-wide his native melodies did sing, 

Flushed with fair hopes and ancient memories ? 
Ah, no! his matchless lyre must silent lie. 

None hath the vanished minstrel’s wondrous skill 
To touch that instrument with art and will. 
With him winged Poesy doth droop and die, 
While our dull age, left voiceless, with sad eye 
Follows his flight to groves of song on high. 


VIII, 


Come, then, Mnemosyne, and on me wait, 

As if for Ion’s harp thou gav’st thine own! 
Recall the memories of Man’s ancient state, 
Ere to this low orb had his form dropt down, 
Clothed in the cerements of his chosen fate ; 
Oblivious here of heavenly glories flown, 
Lapsed from the high, the fair, the blest estate, 
Unknowing these, and by himself unknown : 
Lo! Ion, unfallen from his lordly prime, 
Paused in his passing flight, and, giving ear 

To heedless sojourners in weary time, 

Sang his full song of hope and lofty cheer ; 
Aroused them from dull sleep, from grisly fear, 
And toward the stars their faces did uprear. 


Ix. 


Why didst thou haste away, ere yet the green 
Enamelled meadow, the sequestered dell, 

The blossoming orchard, leafy grove, were seen 
In the sweet season thou hadst sung so well ? 
Why cast this shadow o’er the vernal scene ? 

No more its rustic charms of thee may tell, 

And so content us with their simple mien ; 

Was it that memory’s unrelinquished spell 

(Ere men had stumbled here amid the tombs) 
Revived for thee that Spring’s perennial blooms, 
Those cloud-capped alcoves where we once did dwell? 
Translated wast thou in some rapturous dream ? 
Our once familiar faces strange must seem 
Whilst from thine own celestial smiles did stream 
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x. 


I tread the marble leading to his door 

(Allowed the freedom of a chosen friend). 

He greets me not as was his wont before, 

The Fates within frown on me as of yore; 
Could ye not once your offices suspend ? 

Had Atropos her severing shears forbore, 

Or Clotho stooped the sundered thread to mend! 
Yet why dear Ion’s destiny deplore ? 

What more had envious Time himself to give ? 
His fame had reached the ocean’s farthest shore. 
Why prisoned here should Ion longer live ? 

The questioning Sphinx declared him void of blame, 
For wiser answer none could ever frame ; 
Beyond all time survives his mighty name. 


xi. 


Now pillowed near loved Hylas’ lowly bed, 
Beneath our aged oaks and sighing pines, 
Pale Ion rests awhile his laurelled head. 
(How sweet his slumber as he there reclines !) 
Why weep for Ion here? He is not dead ; 
Naught of him Personal that mound confines ; 
The hues ethereal of the morning red 

This clod embraces never, nor enshrines. 
Away the mourning multitude hath sped, 
And round us closes fast the gathering night ; 
As from the drowsy dell the sun declines, 

Ton hath vanished feom our clouded sight. 
But on the morrow, with the budding May, 
Afield goes Ion, at first flush of day, 

Across the pastures on his dewy way. 


A. Bronson ALcorr. 
ConcorD, May, 1882. 


THE ATOM AND THE VOID.—A SPHINX-RIDDLE FOR MATE- 
RIALISM. 


[We copy the following passage from an address of Rev. Dr. R. A. 
Holland before the alumni of the St. Louis High School—June, 1878— 
the theme being “ The Spirit of our Time,” or, as the Germans call it, the 
“ Zeit-Geist.”—Ep. 


Then came (Edipus himself, our own Zeit-Geist, and, seizing the Sphinx 
by the ear, jerked her proud head to one side and hallooed boldly, “ No 
airs with me. I have read thy riddle. The universe is dust—nothing but 
dust. Dust gives to matter all the flexibility it needs. The smaller and 
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more numerous the joints, the greater the capability of contortions; and, 
if its joints are almost points and numberless, Matter can writhe and 
wriggle into any shape of solid, liquid, or gas—can even take its tail into 
its mouth and prove itself to be without beginning or end. Besides, all 
bodies are resolvable into dust; feldspar, fungus, centipede, herring, 
snipe, bear-fat, and the brain of Goethe—all are resolvent into dust. Dust 
is as spry as Puck; dust is as familiar as the sight of a school-boy’s hand 
and face; and do not familiarity and serviceableness constitute the value 
of atheory? Howbeit, I must admit that the dust of the universe is not 
common dust. To do its work it has to be too fine for vision. It must 
be imperceptible in order to explain perception. True imperceptibility in 
the abstract is mysterious; but the mystery in this case is too small for 
consideration—only an atom, nearly nothing.” Whereupon the Zeit- 
Geist crops the ear of the Sphinx and lets it go. 

But the Zeit-Geist has forgotten that his little mysteries, his nearly 
nothings, added together make up the big mystery, or the universe. 
Though he has ground the worlds to powder, the powder remains in his 
mortar without the loss of a grain. The weight of the problem is exactly 
the same. This very fine dust—what is it? What moulds it into the 
wondrous form of earth and sea and air? Does it originate its own mo- 
tion? How? By simple attraction? Attraction alone would draw the 
universe into a solid impenetrable mass without possibility of motion. By 
simple repulsion? KRepulsion alone would scatter the universe out of all 
possibility of form. Form implies bounds, and bounds imply a binding 
force. The diffusest gas must have some continuity to distinguish it as a 
gas. But simple repulsion would destroy all continuity, leaving not close- 
ness enough for the encounters of a chaos. Naught could exist but inde- 
pendent and alien atoms, Nay, the atoms themselves could not exist, for 
they must exist in space and have their limit or bound which absolute re- 
pulsion would explode at once, hurling their contents to uttermost no- 
where. 

Moreover, if these two contradictory forces should inhere in the atom 
and yet remain equal and constant, the universe would have the same 
density throughout and forever—be everywhere solid, everywhere liquid, 
or everywhere gaseous, and not multiform and mobile as it now is. 

Hence every atom must have power to attract, power to repel, and a 
choice which of these powers to use, and in what degree to use it, so as to 
make now the granite crag, now the mosses that grow on its clefts, and 
now the cascade that breaks against its midway ledges to a downward 
breeze of mist. 

Cunning atoms! they explain the mystery of the universe by easy 
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condensation. They resemble the Norse ship Skidbladner, which could 
be folded to fit in a side-pocket or spread large enough to carry all the 
gods at once, raising whatever wind it needed by the mere set of its 
sails, 

“Out and open, little atom,” says the Zeit-Geist, with a pat of his hand 
and a puff. “Out and open, big, bigger, biggest; a sail for heat, a sail 
for light, a sail for electricity ; three sails for life, and now the jib, fore, 
main, mizzen, and spanker all a-flying, with the gods themselves at the 
ropes for a Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest’ or the rhyme of the ‘ Ancient 
Mariner.’ ” 

And yet the ship does not go, because it has no sea. Were the atoms 
in contact, they would, as we have seen, no longer be atoms, but a solid 
mass incapable of motion—dry ground everywhere. But if they are apart 
they have spaces between them, and these spaces are voids, and voids are 
nothings. Now, nothings cannot transmit, cannot undulate, have points 
of the compass or degrees of distance. It was to fill up such an abyss 
of nothing between the sun and the earth that the Zeit-Geist poured 
into it a sea of billowing ether, for heat and light to drift across, But 
the ether turns out to be no sea, for it, too, is composed of atoms, sepa- 
rated by voids. And these voids need each to be filled with ether as 
much as did the great void between the earth and the sun; and should 
other seas of ether be poured into them, this ether would likewise prove 
to be atoms separated by voids, or nothings. Since, then, the least sepa- 
rative nothing is as large as the largest—nothing divided by ninety-five 
million miles being no less than nothing multiplied by the same amount 
—the nearest atoms are as wide apart as worlds, and the magic ship, with 
canvas and crew to circumnavigate the universe, lies high and dry aground 
in its own atomic insulation, unable to budge. Oh, befuddled Zeit-Geist, 
to rig a ship to sail without a sea! 

“Not so quick,” replies the Zeit-Geist with some thickness of tongue. 
“The fault is not in the atom, but in the void; atoms are facts, but voids 
are metaphysical. I hate metaphysics. Give me facts—facts like atoms 
which a man can take hold of and verify. Independent of the problem of 
creation, facts or things are the only truths. What one sees, hears, tastes, 
smells, handles—that alone is credible. Ideas are abstractions, spooks of 
a mental dark séance whose tin horns cannot impose on inductive philoso- 
phers like myself and Comte and Mill and Macaulay and Buckle and 
Thomas Gradgrind. Gradgrind—you remember him? A man of cosmic 
intellect and my most intimate friend. I shall never forget with what 
oratorical force he used to declare, ‘ Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant 
nothing else and root out everything else. You can only form the minds 
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of reasoning animals upon facts. Nothing else will ever be of any service 
to them. . . . Stick to facts, sir.’ ” 

But, if a man stick to facts, how shall he advance in knowledge? Im- 
mediate observation is the only sort of knowing that sticks to facts. Re- 
flection leaves them at once and strays off into ideas, The less the 
thought, the tighter the adhesion, and hence it were stickiest not to think 
at all. The child knows the flower in this way better than the botanist ; 
the coon-hunting negro feels the sweet influences of the Pleiades more 
distinctly than the Smithsonian astronomer; and a fool, who can only see 
and remember, has the absolute genius of tar and feathers. For these 
simple minds are unbewitched by Science, who makes her living by dis- 
solving facts into vaporous abstractions. Moreover, the mind that would 
stick to facts must never talk, As soon as its tongue begins to wag, that 
mind breaks loose and runs away. Language will lie. 

Describe, O Zeit-Geist! in glutinous words, if possible, the “three black 
crows which sat on a tree,” as thou art wont to sing. They were “three”; 
but three is not a fact; nobody ever saw three ; three applies to any other 
crows as well as to those that sat on a tree; three is an abstraction. They 
were “black”; but black is not a fact; no such thing exists; it is a meta- 
physical cheat which identifies my lady’s moire-antique with yon charcoal- 
vender’s cheek. They were “crows”; but many crows are dead and many 
yet unborn ; among such as live, some are jackdaws, some are rooks, and 
some are known by their love of carrion, yet all are crows. Which were 
the three that sat on a tree? Certainly they were not all—the dead, the 
unborn, the living—jackdaws, rooks, and lovers of carrion. What is crow— 
pure crow? Nobody knows but a repentant politician, and he only by 
eating the words he has spoken. In the effort to describe his three black 
crows, the Zeit-Geist gets utterly bewildered. They vanish into birds, the 
birds into animals, the animals into organisms, the organisms into things, 
the things into blank being, which, without some other characteristic, is in- 
distinguishable from nothing. If he tries to specialize them with proper- 
ties, the properties lead him the same wild chase after phantoms that melt at 
last into nothing. Beaks, claws, feathers, are no more real than three and 
black and crow. The beaks, for example, are horn; horn is a compound 
of phosphate of lime and albumen ; phosphate of lime is the combination 
of a certain acid with a certain base ; acid is a substance that, under cer- 
tain conditions, combines with bases, and bases are elements that, under 
conditions, combine with acids; but elements, substances, conditions, are 
metaphysics—the worst kind—what the Zeit-Geist calls “shadows of non- 
entity.” 

Still our great sticker to facts does not despair. His crows may be torn 
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to pieces by words which divide them into parts, elements, classes, but he 
insists that they do not exist as divisible compounds or anatomies. They 
are a relation of things rather than the things themselves. What, then, are 
these things of which they are relations but themselves the relations of 
other things which are also relations? And what at last do all these rela- 
tions relate to? Tonothing? But a relation that relates to nothing were 
no relation. And is thy fact, O giddy Zeit-Geist ! this one mesh of a net 
which unweaves the universe and yet bas not a single strand? Thinkest 
thou to catch crows and hold them in so loose a snare? Lift up its pouch 
and look. No crows are there. Instead of the jet gloss of plumage, with 
purple-blue reflections, thou seest transient hidings of the sun; what 
seemed the crooked feet are hills and valleys with their strength of forests 
and fruitful fields ; and that semblance of wings was but a mock of the 
wind whose rush thou feelest between thy fingers in grasping where the 
phantoms last appeared. 

When old Thor strove in Yotun-land to lift a cat which proved to be 
the Midgard serpent that coils around the world, and to drain at one swill 
a horn whose end lay open in the sea, the gods who heard of it laughed a 
laugh of thunder, and swore he was drunk. What, then, shall we think of 
thee and the three black crows flown through the meshes of thy strand- 
less net of unrelenting relativities? O too confident Zeit-Geist! Would 
not a swallow more of Pierian settle thy stomach and unkink thy brain ? 
Might not one deep-drawn thought disclose to thee that a totality of rela- 
tions which relates to nothing else must relate to itself; that self-relation 
differs from the relation of one thing to another by its independence amid 
dependencies, and its permanence under changes ; that such a relation, at 
once both active and passive, both means and ends, both subject and ob- 
ject, exists only in mind which knows itself, in will which determines itself, 
in personality which throughout the passing phases of knowledge and voli- 
tion abides, yesterday, to-day, and forever, the same; and that this all- 
enfolding, all-upholding personality explains the universe in whole and 
every part infinitely better than thy very fine dust ? 


“THE DIAL” AND CORRIGENDA. 


The following corrections have been received since the article on “The Dial” was 
printed. The extracts made from “‘The White Lotus of the Good Law” were by Miss 
E. P. Peabody, and translated from Burnouf. Mr. C. P. Cranch (whose father was 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court) spent only one winter in Louisville, supplying the 
pulpit of Rev. J. F. Clarke and editing ‘The Western Messenger.” At this time the 
Emerson caricatures were made; but those on “The Dial” came later. Mr. Cranch 
says: “I don’t remember that Clarke made any drawings, but he sometimes suggested 
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them. I think it was his idea, first, that of illustrating some of the quaint sentences of 
Emerson. It should be stated, too, that these and subsequent sketches were not in- 
tended as anything more than humorous attempts to put into a literal form on paper 
some of Emerson’s quaint sentences. There was no one else I tried my hand on at that 
time, and the first things I did in that way were really for the private amusement of 
Clarke and myself and a few other Emersonians; and there was never any intention 
that they should be known to the public. I always took pains to repudiate any Philis- 
tine idea that anything like ridicule was here attempted.” Mr. Clarke’s statement is 
quite in agreement with this. Mr. Cranch adds: “It ought to be stated that, though I 
preached several years in various parts of the country, [ was never ordained or settled as 
a parish minister; and that, though I have given a good deal of time to literary work, 
I have endeavored to keep mainly to my profession as a painter.” He is about to pub- 
ish a volume of his later and riper poems, which may appear in the course of the year. 

Mr. Curtis claims that there was nothing of romance in his paper in the “‘ Homes of 
American Authors,” and that every incident mentioned was an actual occurrence. He 
had letters from Emerson and Hawthorne before he wrote his paper, to enable him to 
verify certain details. Mr. Curtis seems to have been misled, however, in regard to 
some of the incidents he relates. W.H. Channing was ordained in Cincinnati, May 10, 
1839, and was not there much before that time. W. B. Greene entered the Baptist 
Seminary at Newton, Mass. Stearns Wheeler, as Mr. Lowell informs me, was the com- 
panion of Thoreau in a first experiment in camping-out on the borders of Lincoln pond. 
This was during their senior year in college, and the scene of the experiment was but a 
few miles from Walden pond. 

In regard to his own contributions to “The Dial,” Mr. Lowell writes me as follows: 
“T would gladly help you if I could, but have no memoranda which would help me. I 
think you have noted all my contributions to ‘The Dial.’ After forty-five years one has 
forgotten much, and wishes he had never had so much to forget! Till you reminded 
me of it I had forgotten that I had written for ‘The Dial’ at all. The teeth of memory 
loosen and drop out like those of the jaws.” 


G. W. C. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


La Revur DE LA FRaNcE ET DE L’Erranger. Paraissant tous les mois ; 
dirigée par Tu. 
January, 1880: 
The January number of “ La Revue Philosophique ” for 1880 contains the following 
articles : 
“ The Sense of Color ; its Origin and Development,” by A. Espinas. 
“ The sense of color is inspired in birds and insects through their pursuit of flowers, 
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and from them man has inherited his instinct for color, and in this way the correspond- 
ing arts have been produced.” The author continues to explain color in the animal and 
vegetable kingdom and its effect on men and animals, and the reason for their prefer- 
ence for certain hues. 

“ Contemporary Philosophers—M. Vacherot,” by G. Séailles. 

The author praises a work by M. Vacherot, regarding it as not only interesting as the 
history of a free mind, but as part of the logical development of French philosophy in 
the nineteenth century. ‘ Science,” says M. Vacherot, “is reality, and the study of 
metaphysics is the explanation of reality ; the first controls the second, and the second 
completes the first.” 

“The Problems of Education,” by Emile Boirac. 

Notes and Documents : 

“ Notes on the History of my Parrot in its Relation to the Nature of Language,” by 
Dr. Samuel Wilks, a member of the Royal Society of London. Extract from the “ Jour- 
nal of Medical Science” (Eng.). 
ei According to Dr. Wilks, there is no difference between the vocal apparatus of animals 
and that of men; the power of language comes from the cerebral organization. 

Books examined are : 

“ The Data of Ethics,” by Herbert Spencer. ‘“ The Idea of Right in Germany, England, 
and France,” by A. Fouillée. “Error,” by V. Brochard. ‘ Monads and Imagination as 
a Principle of Development of the World,” by Froschammer (Fr.). “ Principles of the 
Algebra of Logic, with Examples,” by Macfarlane (Eng.). 

Fesrvary, 1880: 

“La Revue Philosophique” for February, 1880, contains : 

“Sleep and Dreams—III. Their Relation to the Theory of Memory,” by J. Del- 
boeuf, 

“ The Sense of Color; its Origin and Development,” by A. Espinas (concluded). 

“ Contemporary Philosophers—M. Vacherot ” (concluded). 

Books examined are: 

“« Metaphysics; its Nature and Laws in its Relations with Religion and Science, to 
serve as an Introduction to the Metaphysics of Aristotle,” by Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. 

Bibliographical Notices. 

Marca, 1880: 

“ La Revue Philosophique ” for March, 1880, contains : 

“The Law of Similarity in the Association of Ideas,” by V. Brochard. ‘ Two per- 
fectly similar ideas,” says the author, “ would be only one idea.” He compares the mind 
to a musical instrument in which the keys are in close relation to each other, and ex- 
plains the degree of similarity of one idea with another. 

“ The Masters of Kant—III. Kant and J. J. Rousseau,” by D. Nolen. M. Nolen com- 
pares Kant and Rousseau, who see themselves in nature. Their philosophical ideas and 
temperaments are studied in their points of contrast in this interesting article. 

“Thales and what he has borrowed from Egypt,” by P. Tannery. The author gives 
the progress of philosophy in Thales, and notes what is original and what has been bor- 
rowed from Egypt. 

Notes and Documents: 

“Memory and the Phonograph,” by Guyau. 

“ The Somnamhulism of Socrates,” by Dr. P. Despine. The author regards the som- 
nambulism of Socrates as a cataleptic state, and not madness or ecstasy. 
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Books examined are : 

“The Evolution of Morality,” by Staniland Wake (Eng.). ‘‘ Scientific Philosophy,” 
by Girard. ‘ Contemporary German Psychology,” by Th. Ribot. ‘ Thoughts, Maxims, 
and Fragments,” by Schopenhauer. 

Review of “ The Journal of Speculative Philosophy.” ‘ Mind,” October, 1879; Janu- 
ary, 1880. 

ApriL, 1880: 

“La Revue Philosophique” for April, 1880, contains: ‘Synthetic Views on Sociolo- 
gy,” by A. Fouillée. 

“Sociology,” according to this author, “springs from a study which is in a great 
measure mythical or poetical, and, besides moral and social, the new sociology has meta- 
physical consequences.” The subject is considered minutely under many heads. 

“The Development of the Moral Sense in the Child,” by B. Perez. 

At the age of three or four a child forms regular habits, which are not moral because 
he has no consciousness of them, and at seven months it is only through the association 
of ideas that he learns obedience. The author continues his subject by showing the 
development of the moral sense, external influences, and the effect of voluntary observa- 
tion in the child. 

“Sleep and Dreams,” by J. Delboeuf (concluded). 

Notes and Documents : 

“On the Influence of Movements on the Sensations,” by Ch. Richet. 

“On the Impossibility of obtaining Knowledge of Geometry through a Simple Con- 
densation of the Results of Experience,” by J. Boussinesq. 

Books examined are: 

“Lectures and Essays,” by W. K. Clifford (Eng.); “History of Moral Ideas in 
Antiquity,” by J. Denis, 2d ed. (Fr.); ‘Superstition in Science,” by W. Wundt, 
taken from “ Unsere Zeit.” An article by Wundt, says his critic, is always welcomed 
by the philosophical world, as one is sure to find erudition united to science and good 
sense. 

May, 1880: 

“La Revue Philosophique ” for May, 1880, contains: “Is the Actual Infinite contra- 
dictory?” An answer to M. Renouvier, by H. Lotze. 

Wherein M. Renouvier and Lotze differ, according to the latter, is that the former 
believes the existence of the infinite to be impossible, because we can reach it only by 
the synthesis of its elements; Lotze believes that, if there is an infinite, it cannot, 
according to its nature, be exhausted by the addition of its finished parts, and that when 
the terms of a series are of such a nature that one cannot conceive of them except as 
succeeding each other, it is impossible for the series to form a finished whole, but it 
does not prove that a succession is impossible because it is not finished. 

“Visual Forms and Aisthetic Pleasure,” by J. Sully. 

The author regards it as a truth, furnished by experience and deduced from general 
laws, that the movement of every organ is accompanied by a sensation of pleasure, which 
he analyzes, and various kinds of movement. 

“Memory as a Biological Fact,” by Th. Ribot. 

M. Ribot offers a scientific analysis of memory, and shows how much it is acquired 
and how much it is inherited. 

Notes and Documents : 

“ Descartes as a Stoic,” by V. Brochard. 
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Books examined are: 

“ Physiology of Grief,” by Mantegazza (Ital.); “More Light — Kant and Schopen- 
hauer,” by Last (Ger.). 

Bibliographical Notices. 

June, 1880: 

“La Revue Philosophique” for June, 1880, contains: “Considerations of Chemical 
Philosophy,” by F—— and R——;; “Sleep and Dreams” (concluded), by Delbceuf. 

“A Critique on Kant and Religion,” D. Nolen. 

“Kant distinguishes two forms of sovereign good—that which is met only in God, and 
that which the human will seeks to realize as its supreme ideal and consists in the har- 
monious development of virtue and happiness.” 

Notes and Discussions : 

“Ts the Actual Infinite contradictory?” Answer to M. H. Lotze, by Ch. Renouvier. 

Renouvier chiefly repeats his arguments as misunderstood by M. Lotze, as he believes. 

Books examined are: 

“The Religion of the Future,” by T. Mamiani; “ Illusory Movements,” by Dr. Hoppe; 
“On the Physiology of Writing,” by C. Vogt. 

Bibliographical Notices. 

JuLy, 1880 : 

The July number of “La Revue Philosophique” for 1880 contains: “ Introduction 
to the Study of Natural Law,” by E. Beaussire. 

The hypothesis of a state of nature previous to the social state has served as a point 
of departure for the science of natural law, but has no historic or philosophic founda- 
tion, and gives an idea of anarchy. Nature has its real place, and the only mistake is 
in separating it from the social state. The writer considers natural law in its position 
among sciences, and gives a detailed account of the history of justice. 

“The Theory of Wundt’s Knowledge,” by H. Lachellier. 

Wundt is the Professor Ordinary of Philosophy at Leipzig, and is much occupied in 
physiological psychology. Lachellier, in this article, makes a scientific study of his 
principles and his theory of knowledge. ‘ Wundt,” he says, “praises Schopenhauer 
for having taken for a point of departure in his philosophy the logical principle of Rea- 
son which dominates all human knowledge. 

“ Personality,” by F. Paulhan. 

This subject is considered from the standpoint of a spiritualist, and the views of vari- 
ous writers are compared. 

Notes and Discussions : 

“ Historical and Geographical Determinism,” by E. Lavisse. 

Books examined are: 

“Moral Solidarity,” by H. Marion ; ‘The Origin of Language,” by Zaborowski (Fr.) ; 
“The Characteristics of the Philosophy of the Present in Germany,” by Benno Erd- 
mann (Germ.); “The Science of Education,” by P. Siciliani (Ital.). 

Aveust, 1880. 

“La Revue Philosophique” for August, 1880, contains: ‘‘ Physiological Localizations, 
from the Subjective and Critical Point of View,” by A. Debon. 

This article is a discussion on the relation between the mind and physical sensations. 

“ Belief and Desire, the Possibility of their Measurement,” by G. Tarde. 

The author bases his arguments on the question whether psychological quantities can 
be measured, 
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“General Disorders of Memory,” by Th. Ribot. 

This subject is considered as to the peculiarities of disease, and many cases are given 
as examples. 

Books examined are : 

“Studies on the History of German Esthetics,” since Kant, by Neudecker (Germ.) ; 
“On the Association of Ideas,” by W. James (Eng.). 

Intelligent criticisms on the articles in “The Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” 
“ Mind,” conclude this number. 

SEPTEMBER, 1880. 

“La Revue Philosophique” for September, 1880, contains: “The Theory of the 
Comical in German Esthetics,” by Cb. Bernard. 

Very little attention has been given this subject by philosophers until Meier, Eber- 
hard, Mendelsohn, and Sulzer, who have described it in every form with finesse and 
sagacity. ‘The risible,” says “Mendelsohn, “is a contrast of perfections and imperfec- 
tions.” The science is making progress, but is as yet in the state of mere assertions 
not grouped or combined. Lessing has made the boldest strides in his definition, where 
he establishes a point of approach between the risible and ugly; he admits ugliness in 
art as a necessity to produce mixed sensations, the terrible and risible. The author 
specifies the various elements of the comical, and what is lacking in the conception of 
it by numerous writers. 

“ Belief and Desire, the Possibility of their Measurement,” by G. Tarde, is con- 
cluded. 

Notes and Documents : 

“The Fusion of Similar Sensations,” by A. Binet. 

The author gives a great variety of mental and physical sensations in examples for 
comparison. 

“ Observations on Animal Psychology,” by D. Delaunay. 

The author does not ascribe moral qualities to dogs, but discovers in them attention 
and impressions ; a young dog is more governed by them than an old one which has 
acquired experience and intellectual qualities transmitted by inheritance. His observa- 
tion on animals and their peculiarities are generally just. 

Books examined are: 

“Darwinism, the Sign of the Present Time,” by Wigand (Fr.); “ Antitheistic Theo- 
ries,” Robert Flint; “Invention in the Arts, in Sciences, and the Practice of Virtue,” 
E. Joyau. 

Ocroser, 1880. 

“La Revue Philosophique ” for October, 1880, contains : “Somnambulism questioned,” 
by Ch. Richet. ; 

There is a great difference between somnambulists, but the state of somnambulism is 
the same with all; it can be characterized in one word—automatism. The writer refers 
the reader to the words of Hamlet as an analysis of somnambulism. 

“ An English Idealist in the Eighteenth Century, Arthur Collier,” by G. Lyon. 

This article comprises a personal sketch and a philosophical review of Collier as an 
idealist, scientist, and a man of piety. 

“The Pessimism of Leopardi,” by Krantz. 

The fixed idea which prevails in pessimist systems gives them a deceptive appearance 
of strength and simplicity, according to this author, who contends that pessimism is 
some improvement on optimism, which says all is for the best, not that all is well; pes- 
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simism is more radical. The poet, being more accessible than a philosopher like 
Schopenhauer, enables one to see the weak side of this subject. 

Varieties : 

“The New Programme of Philosophy,” by H. Marion. 

This programme has been revised, and the most important improvement is found in 
the following note: The order adopted in this programme should not restrain the liber- 
ty of the professor, provided the questions pointed out are all treated, which means that 
any professor, master of his material and sure of himself, can manage his course as seems 
most logical to him. 

Books examined are: 

“The Psychological Doctrine of Association,” by Luigi Ferri (Fr.); “‘ Psychology of 
Sensibility in its History and Foundation,” by Nicolas Grote; “Studies on the Manu- 
script of Pierre de Fermat,” by C. Henry. 

November, 1880 

“La Revue Philosophique” for November, 1880, contains: “ Political Institutions— 
Preliminaries,” by Herbert Spencer; “Somnambulism questioned,” by Ch. Richet (con- 
cluded) ; ‘‘ Partial Disorders of the Memory,” by Th. Ribot ; and “ Platonic Education,” 
by P. Tannery. 

In the latter article the author essays to show the importance to science of the ideas 
of Plato and what influence he has exerted upon the mathematical movement of his 
century, and among the beliefs of Plato as to education is the one of great interest to- 
day, thai girls should receive the same education as boys, only that they should be edu- 
cated apart. 

Books examined are: 

“ Moral Certainty,” by Ollé-Laprune; “ History of Philosophy in France in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by Ferraz (Fr.). 

December, 1880: 

“La Revue Philosophique ” for December, 1880, contains: “The Method and Uni- 
versal Mathematics of Descartes,” by L. Liard. ‘‘ Descartes’s doctrines,” says the writer, 
“have been the soul of all the sciences in the seventeenth century, and have remained 
in part the soul of contemporary sciences.” The discussion of his method is complete 
and interesting. 

“ Madness in the Child,” by G. Compayré. 

Many samples of moral as well as mental insanity are herein given, and the ages at 
which it develops and the causes. 

“ Political Organization in general,” by Herbert Spencer. 

Notes alld Discussions : 

“On the Fusion of Similar Sensations,” by J. Delbceuf. 

Books examined : 

“From Magdeburg to Koénigsberg.” An interesting sketch of Karl Rosenkranz by 
the author prefaces this article. 

Bibliographical Notices : 

“ On Intuition in Discoveries and Inventions,” by Dr. Netter; A. Poey on “ M. Littré, 
and A. Comté”; Coste on “ God and the Soul,” an Essay on Experimental Idealism ; “ Ele- 
ments of Philosophy,” by Th. Bernard (Fr.); ‘‘ Pictures and Resemblances in Philoso- 
phy,” by R. Eucken; “The Order of Succession in Platonic Dialogues,” by Fruhmiiller ; 
“Lessing’s Nathan, a Brochure,” by Bloch (Germ.); “ Moral Doctrines in Relation to 
Reality,” by Sergi. ‘Psychological Evolution,” E. J. Varona (Ital.). 

Vireinta CHAMPLIN. 
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I. German Ciassics For Reapers aNnp. Srupents.! 

Four volumes of this series have already appeared, and each one of them is an impor- 
tant contribution to philosophic literature. Before proceeding to examine the merits of 
these works separately, a few words ought to be said concerning the general purpose of 
the series. It is characteristic of Americans to desire to gather to themselves and assimi- 
late results from every quarter and of all descriptions. But it has been questioned if 
their avidity would not meet with a serious check when they should be brought face to 
face with the details of German metaphysics. Judging from the present series, this does 
not appear to have been the case. It indicates that the promoters of the undertaking 
believe that the time has come to have these very details made accessible to the general 
reading public. The series comes at a period when scientific activity is at its height, and 
when very few people are confident enough even to pretend that they know what philoso- 
phy is. In the presence of these facts, also, its projectors betray no misgivings as to the 
requirement of the public for such a labor, and we have to inquire whether they have 
reckoned wisely in this matter. 

We shall be helped in our estimate by reference to the prospectus, in which the editor 
of the series has defined its scope and intention. It is there stated that the aim of each 
volume “ will be to furnish a clear and attractive statement of the special substance and 
purport of the original author’s argument, to interpret and elucidate the same by refer- 
ence to the historic and acknowledged results of philosophic inquiry, to give an inde- 
pendent estimate of merits and deficiencies, and especially to show, as occasion may 
require, in what way German thought contains the natural complement, or the much- 
needed corrective, of British speculation.” 

The general object of the series, as a whole, is “‘ to render reasonably accessible to the 
intelligent English reader a knowledge of German philosophic thought in its leading out- 
lines, and at the same time to furnish the special student with a valuable introduction 
and guide to more comprehensive studies in the same direction.” 

We find the justification for a work of this nature in several important considerations, 
one or two of which only can be alluded to here. At all times the distinctively human 
needs remain the same, and they are always pressing. Certain questions face every man 
more or less persistently, and he cannot wait for future generations to pass a verdict 
upon them. If he consents to live at all he must define his own relation to them. Wis- 
dom plainly demands that he shall bring to his aid the best light that has yet been shed 
upon these subjects; and the Germans have surely said much about them that no man 
can afford to pass by slightingly. 

Philosophy is valuable, however, only as it is, in a way, the product of each man’s own 
thought and life activity. Moreover, these forms of activity are constantly unfolding 
themselves. An adequate philosophy will recognize both the new and old. In its form 
of statement emphasis will be laid upon different points in different periods. Hence the 
need of a continual restatement of the old problems, and of their solution, and the need 
among different peoples of such a treatment of these problems as shall meet their own 
particular requirements. In other words, they must have a philosophy of their own, in 
the sense of dealing, from their own point of view and in an original manner, with the 
universal problems of philosophy. 

But we fail utterly to comprehend the situation if we suppose that any age can build 
its philosophy entirely anew. The old problems remain, and every step of thought 
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progress is conditioned upon what has already been done. Those who deprecate the 
detailed study of German philosophy lose sight of this fact. They would virtually ignore 
one of the most important phases of thought that the world has known. Of course this 
omission is impossible. The essential results of German thinking on this subject must 
become a part of the intellectual fibre of all who deal with these questions before any 
noteworthy progress in philosophy can be made. To this end the series under considera- 
tion looks, and it will be, when completed, the most important contribution that has yet 
been made toward its realization. 

Mention should be made of the editorship of the series. Great credit is certainly due 
to Prof. Morris for having undertaken so large a task, and he is to be especially con- 
gratulated upon having secured the co-operation of so many eminent philosophical writers. 
The editor has himself contributed one volume already, and it is to be hoped that others 
will follow from his pen. 


II. Kanr’s Critique or Pure Reason. By George S. Morris, Ph. D., Professor of 
Philosophy in Michigan University. . 
All students of Kant are aware of the conflicting lines of thought which meet in the 

first of his “‘ Critiques.” The old philosophical method, which his work did so much to 
supersede, was the one in which Kant grew up, and he did not wholly rid himself of its 
preconceptions. His work was essentially a “ voyage of discovery,” and for this reason, 
“as the inquiry proceeds, words and phrases acquire, and have attached to them, new 
meanings.” In the midst of these difficulties, to set forth Kant’s meaning in a satisfac- 
tory manner requires skilful treatment. The old metaphysical point of view, that occu- 
pied by Kant at the beginning of his philosophical endeavors, must be made clear, 
together with the influence exercised by these early opinions on his subsequent thought. 
We want an exposition, moreover, of Kant’s own results, precisely as he stated them, 
and, in connection with this, an explanation of what is implied in his premises when 
freed from extraneous conceptions, or, in other words, of the logical outcome of his 
system, when rigorously developed according to its essential spirit. All this is admirably 
done in the work before us. The writer’s exposition of Kant’s thought is clear and vig- 
orous, and he brings to his aid an intimate acquaintance with the later phases of the 
movement which Kant originated. 

The introduction contains a brief examination of the theory of knowledge, which Kant 
so energetically attacked. According to this view, knowledge is a mechanical process. 
Subject and object are opposed to, and outside of, each other, and are related after the 
manner of two physical objects. To explain how the object comes to be taken up into 
the opposed subject and known is more than any philosopher of mechanism or sensa- 
tionalism has been able satisfactorily to do. : 

At each stage of the progress of the work, Kant’s repeated limitations of the applica- 
tion of his own argument are considered, and the arbitrariness of these limitations is 
pointed out. A good example of this treatment is to be found in the chapter on “ The 
Non-contingent Form of Sense.” After proving to his own satisfaction the ideal nature of 
space and time, Kant goes on to caution the reader against the inference that space and 
time are therefore real in the noumenal sense. His proof has been that they are not 
entities, things apart from the mind, but forms of human consciousness. He now de- 
clares that they are “ exclusively subjective,” that “ they correspond to nothing which is 
contained in the real nature, whether of the absolute subject or of the absolute object.” 
‘They have no “absolute objective validity.” This assertion Prof. Morris shows to be 
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purely dogmatic, and points out that Kant is led to it by having here adopted, as his 
conception of the absolutely real, the conception’ of “ thing,” or “substance,” in its 
mechanical meaning. Of course, if “ the notion of dead, inert, opaque substance is the 
synonym of absolute reality,” space and time as forms of the mind cannot partake of 
absolute reality. But the “Critique” again and again shows that this “ conception of 
substance or thing is relative and not absolute.” And Prof. Morris concludes that, if, 
as Kant demonstrates, “‘ the conception of substance, or ‘ subsistence,’ is applicable only 
to phenomenal—not to absolute—existence, and if the relation of ‘inherence’ is a purely 
phenomenal relation, then the proof that space and time neither fall under this concep- 
tion nor exhibit the mentioned relation is surely no proof that they, too, are purely phe- 
nomenal !” 

An important chapter is that on “The Limit of Science.” In this the vexed questions 
of the nature of phenomena and noumena, and of the “ thing-in-itself,” are discussed. 
Upon these points, as every one knows, Kant himself is neither clear nor consistent. 
The various positions occupied by him from time to time are reviewed, with the conclu- 
sion that his confused treatment only serves to teach again “the untenableness of all 
ontological theories, which are colored by materialism,” and “ the truth of philosophy’s 
universal doctrine concerning the exclusive primacy of spirit in the world of absolute 
reality.” Kant’s cardinal error at this point consists, according to the author, in making 
the distinction between phenomena and noumena, or things-in-themselves, rest on a dis- 
tinction without our knowledge, or possible experience. A more complete philosophy 
sees that this distinction is one made within consciousness, and resting in the very nature 
of the knowing process. 

Prof. Morris does not agree with Kant as to the “ futility of metaphysics,” provided 
the term metaphysics be taken in a rational sense. In speaking of the demonstra- 
bility of God’s existence he says: ‘‘‘ Demonstrable’ means ‘ capable of being shown,’ or 
‘immediately pointed out’; and, in the way just described [i. ¢., the making explicit of 
that which is implicit in the living experience of the human spirit], God, as a spirit, 
comes to be recognized as the present and immediate, universal, living and demonstrable 
precondition and goal of all our life and all our consciousness, be the object of the latter 
ostensibly man, God, or world.” 

From the beginning the author makes his own position perfectly clear. Indeed, we 
count it one of the leading merits of the book that it is written with the energy of con- 
viction. In this non-committal and balancing time it is a pleasure, both to the believer 

. and to the unbeliever, to meet with a vigorous affirmation now and then. Prof. Morris’s 
affirmation takes the form of a defence of the position that we can penetrate in knowl- 
edge to reality; that a true science of knowledge furnishes a key to those great secrets 
of the universe which most vitally concern man, because such a science is a science of 
being or reality; and that we learn from this science that the universe is not, in its ulti- 
mate essence, mechanical, but spiritual. 

As a concise statement and criticism of Kant’s thought, this little book is invaluable. 


III. Ficure’s Science or By Everett, D. D., of Har- 
vard University. 

It is not a difficult matter to give, in a brief chapter or two, the general results of 
Fichte’s philosophizing, and to define his place among the thinkers of his time. It is 
quite another thing, however, to follow his reasonings, step by step, through the elabo- 
rate and often apparently fanciful deductions, and to make them comprehensible and 
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even attractive to ordinary thought. Dr. Everett has undertaken the latter task, and is. 
deserving of the highest commendation for the remarkable manner in which he has car- 
ried it through. We rank his book without hesitation among the very first of its kind. 

It has been said by a writer on Fichte that “ his work is as arid and forbidding as the 
desert of Sahara. It is a tour de force of abstruse and repulsive metaphysics.” Cer- 
tainly, to one who is new to this order of conceptions, there is an air of strangeness and 
unreality about Fichte’s whole procedure, while the relation of his thought to the familiar 
problems of philosophy is continually obscured by the rigorously technical nature of his 
various expositions, from which he seldom departs. 

Dr. Everett’s method of dealing with these difficulties is well chosen. Believing that 
“no system can be understood until belief in it is seen to be possible,” he seeks to iden- 
tify himself with Fichte’s work, and “ to make its reasonings seem conclusive where that 
is possible, and plausible where plausibility is all that can be hoped.” In conformity 
with this purpose we find him, in addition to the continuous unfoldment of Fichte’s 
thought, pausing frequently to sum up results, and to translate them into the language 
of common use and specify their bearing upon familiar philosophical problems. It be- 
comes necessary, moreover, if Fichte is to be fairly represented in modern dress, to con- 
sider, to some extent, the objections raised against him by critics of his own and a later 
day, as well as the positive teachings of philosophers antagonistic to him. In this way, 
as occasion requires, we are brought into contact with some of the doctrines of Hume, 
Schopenhauer, Herbert Spencer, J. 8. Mill, and others,on various fundamental points, 
and we are made to fee] whatever of force there may be in Fichte’s position by contrast 
with theirs. 

An adequate treatment of Fichte requires continual reference to Kant, and a compari- 
son of doctrines. But the author is carefil to remark that the main justification for 
examining the relation between the two is to discover the signification of the problems, 
considered in themselves. What is said in this connection bears so aptly upon the anti- 
quarian spirit which many bring to the study of philosophy that it deserves citation at 
length. ‘“ Indeed,” he says, “‘ the study of the history of philosophy fails of its true end 
when it is pursued merely as a matter of historical or curious interest. One might as 
well watch the changing forms in the kaleidoscope, or the shifting shadows of interlacing 
branches, as to study the changing forms of human thought, considered simply as chang- 
ing forms. For one who feels no need of an answer to the questions with which a system 
of philosophy deals, that system has no significance.” It is the “‘ permanent human 
interest which is involved in the problems which Fichte undertakes to solve” that is: 
sought in the work before us. 

Kant left many unsolved problems, but he also left a method for their solution. Upon 
these problems Fichte projected his full force, divesting himself of all preliminary expla- 
nation, The categories had been taken up bodily into Kant’s system, without deduction 
from any common unifying principle; the thing-in-itself was unexplained; there were 
many questions arising out of Kant’s use of the Practical Reason; and, finally, his system 
was completely wanting in unity. All these deficiencies Fichte attempted to supply. 
The I is the unifying principle sought; the categories, and forms of perception, and 
mental faculties, are deducible from it, and, as there is nothing beyond and without it, 
the phantom thing-in-itself vanishes. Moreover, Fichte undertakes to overcome the 
externality and arbitrariness with which Kant had invested his postulates, by deriving 
them from the nature and essence of the I, and not merely assuming them, as Kant had 
done, to satisfy the needs of the individual. 
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Now, if we follow Fichte somewhat into details, his parallelism with Kant, together 
with the extent of his solution of the problems which baffled the latter, becomes mani- 
fest. The difficult point for Idealism, which acknowledges only spiritual activity, is to 
explain the external world. With Fichte this difficulty appears in the antinomy of the 
not-me. It is possible to prove that I do not, and cannot, transcend my own conscious- 
ness. What we call the external world lies, therefore, within this world of consciousness. 
On the other hand, all proof avails nothing, for the “world of objects remains to me a 
world that is foreign to myself.” As Dr. Everett further expresses it, “If these objects 
are outside of my consciousness, how did they ever get into it? or, if they are in my 
consciousness, how did they ever get out of it?” Idealism requires that the absoluteness 
and independence of the I be preserved; but this is only accomplished when the I, by 
its own activity, and without the aid of any foreign element, produces the world of 
objects. 

Fichte finds no theoretical solution for the contradiction here involved. The nearest 
approach to a solution only reduces the difficulty to its lowest terms, and is as follows: 
The not-me is found to be, as required, the result of the activity of the I, and not some- 
thing lying outside of it. But this not-me is produced because the activity of the I is 
reversed, or thrown back upon itself. The occasion of this reversal is an obstacle with 
which the activity of the I collides. This obstacle is not, however, the not-me—the latter 
being produced, as already stated, by the reversed activity of the I. The nature of the 
obstacle is that of a mere limit. 

The antinomy still remains, for even this faint limitation of the I destroys its absolute- 
ness, 

Stated in a slightly different form, the nature of the above contradiction reveals itself 
even more clearly. Intelligence implies limit, and limit implies finiteness, Thus we 
have the finite I, which is intelligent. But the I as practical has no limitations. It 
passes into the infinite. The result is that the infinite I and the finite I stand opposed 
to each other. “ The one will assert itself, and will therefore be absolute. The other 
will be intelligent and self-conscious, and must therefore be limited. . . . Both of these 
elements belong to the nature of the I.” Briefly, then, the antinomy is this: “ The I is 
both infinite and finite,” and the problem is to reconcile these opposing elements. Hav- 
ing failed theoretically, Fichte falls back upon a practical solution. It is true that the 
Ego is compelled to recognize a limit, and is therefore finite; but it is not constrained as 
to the place of the limit, and may vary it at will. In this respect it is therefore unlimited 
and infinite. The I, as practical, may continually remove this limit farther and farther 
into its own infinitude. Although the bounds of the finite can never be overstepped, 
this possibility of constant approach to the infinite confers upon the Ego the character 
of infinitude. “ The reconciliation,” says Dr. Everett, ‘is found in the fact that, while 
the limitation must be assumed by and for the sake of the intelligence, as a reality, ab- 
solute freedom from limit exists as a postulate. The postulate is always accomplishing 
itself, though it is never accomplished.” 

Fichte’s similarity to Kant in the above reasoning is obvious. The antinomies of the 
latter rest upon the opposition of the understanding and the reason; that of the former 
depends upon the irreconcilability of two similar elements, the theoretical and practical 
reason, as expressed in the two phases of the Ego already considered. In the systems 
of each a practical solution is found for the difficulties which the theoretical reason can- 
not solve. But Fichte’s system is the more adequate and complete. By substituting for 
the practical reason of Kant his own infinitely striving Ego, the postulates are capable 
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of a more natural explanation. For example, immortality is implied in the inherent 
striving of the I to realize itself, which requires an eternity for its fulfilment. The 
starting-point of Fichte sheds light upon the advance achieved by him. In the “ Critique 
of Judgment” Kant suggests that there may be some principle of unity—the supernatu- 
ral he calls it—in which the antagonistic theoretical and practical reasons are reconciled 
to each other. This principle Fichte set himself expressly to discover, and he found it 
in the Ego. It is in this manner that he claims to have established philosophic unity of 
principle. 

We have given a brief outline of Fichte’s general procedure, as unfolded by Dr. 
Everett, but enough, perhaps, to show the manner in which the subject is handled. 
Some mention ought to be made, in closing, of the literary merits of the book. It is rich 
in apt illustrations which make one at times almost forget that the author is engaged 
upon the most difficult philosophical problems.—M. I. Swirr. 


[ Advertisement. ] 
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Ficute’s Science or Know tenes, a Critical Exposition. By Prof. Coartes CARROLL 
Everett, D. D., of Harvard University. Author of “Science of Thought.” 16mo, 
804 pages, cloth, $1.25. The third volume in the Series of Griggs’s Philosophical 
Classics, under the editorial supervision of Prof. G. S. Morris, Ph. D. 

“Tt is difficult to speak calmly of Fichte. His life stirs one like a trumpet. He com- 
bines the penetration of a philosopher with the fire of a prophet and the thunder of an 
orator; and over all his life lies the beauty of a stainless purity.”—Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia, 

From the Boston Courier : “Dr. Everett has done his work with the utmost discre- 
tion and ability, and a more satisfactory exposition of Fichte’s philosophy does not exist. 
Clear, comprehensive, able, and concise, it fulfils all the conditions for a perfect work 
of its kind.” The Boston Transcript: “It is a full and comprehensive review of the 
philosophy not only of Fichte, but of Kant as well. The ground is fully examined, and 
every step in the progress of the philosopher is noted.” The Critic, New York : “ Prof. 
Everett has written a remarkably clear, fresh, and exact exposition of Fichte’s ‘ Science 
of Knowledge,’ the work on which his whole system rests. The interpretation is con- 
cise, easy of comprehension, and wonderfully true to the spirit and thought of Fichte. 
Work of this kind could not be better done.” The Canadian Methodist Magazine, 
Toronto: “Dr. Everett’s work is a careful exposition and scholarly analysis of Fichte’s 
philosophy and methods of thought, such as has not before appeared in English. It 
says much for the progress of philosophical study in America, that in a mid-continent 
city only fifty years old should be projected, and so successfully prosecuted, this philo- 
sophical series, which would do credit to the press of Leipzig or Oxford.” The Ex- 
aminer, New York: “Fichte’s philosophy is expounded by Dr. Everett with a clearness 
that removes most of its difficulties, and makes something like a clear understanding 
of it possible. German philosophy has been practically a sealed book to most American 
students. This excellent series of books, as remarkable for ability as for clearness, 
will do much to clear the way and make the mastery of the German systems a com- 
paratively easy task.” The Standard, Chicago: “Clear, concisive, comprehensive— 
one of the best books of this most excellent series.” The Philadelphia Record: “It is 
a masterly book, clear in style and compact in form, and will prove an indispensable - 
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companion to students of the philosopher of the Ego.” The Lutheran Observer, Phila- 
delphia: “Dr, Everett has given a clear and admirable presentation of the place and 
work of Fichte in the history of philosophy. This series of ‘Griggs’s Philosophical 
Classics’ will serve a valuable purpose, and make accessible to the English student much 
of the wealth hidden in the treasury of German philosophy.” The Boston Advertiser : 
“Dr, Everett has presented the substance of Fichte’s teachings with such a careful 
analysis that every part has its relative value to the other part, and the student is able 
to follow Fichte’s thought easily. He has briefly pointed out where Fichte was strong 
and where he was weak. Students of German philosophy will find this book greatly 
helpful, if not absolutely indispensable, to their work; and the general reader will find 
it helpful to the vigor of his understanding.” The Christian Register, Boston: “It 
would be almost impossible to speak in terms too high of the manner in which Prof. 
Everett has performed in so brief space the task which he undertook. . . . To say that 
it shows the most searching study of its subject and the most careful reflection would 
be only to say what we have to say of everything from Prof. Everett. It shows more 
than thoroughness. It shows a mastery of the thought of Fichte complete to the point 
of full assimilation, and the thought is restated in a form as clear and simple and na- 
tive as it is precise and faithful. In point of style, this little book is to be commended 
as a model to expounders of philosophies. It is seldom enough in these days that the 
reader of philosophical discussions has opportunity for pleasure in the literary form, 
but almost every page of Prof. Everett’s book gives this pleasure. The grace of the 
exposition is never at the sacrifice of strength. The charm is an elegant exactness, a 
compression singularly strict and an unerring directness, along with the utmost free- 
dom, and everywhere most perfect clearness. . . . The present work is not only to be 
commended as decidedly the best exposition of Fichte which we have in English; it is 
to be commended also as one of the very best means by which our students may possess 
themselves of the point of view of the great German thinkers, from Kant to Schopen- 
hauer, and the form in which the problem of philosophy propounded itself to them.” 


Aistuetics, a Critical Exposition. By Prof. Joun Sretnrort Kenney, 8. T. D., 
author of “The Beautiful and the Sublime.” 16mo, 320 pages. Price, $1.25. The 
fourth volume in the series of Griggs’s Philosophical Classics. Under the editorial 
supervision of Prof. G. 8. Morris, Ph. D. 

“The appearance of the “ Aisthetics of Hegel” began a new era in art criticism, and 
it has been the mine from which many subsequent writers have drawn their treasures. 
To read it intelligently will open new vistas, and make possible new enjoyment for any 
cultured reader.”—Author’s Preface. 

From the Christian Intelligencer, New York: “The philosophy of art will be imper- 
fectly studied without recourse to this profound and elevated treatise, and Prof. Kedney 
has put it within the easy scope of every intelligent mind.” The Current, Chicago: 
“Tt has the double value of presenting the philosophy of Hegel and the reflections of an 
intelligent and capable commentator. With such a guide it is comparatively an easy 
task for the student to seize upon the ideas of Hegel and to understand the great phi- 
losopher.” The Philadelphia Record: “ Prof. Kedney has been successful in his practi- 
cal attempt to reproduce the essential thought of Hegel, stripped of the positive encum- 
brances of the original. . . . The book is a notable addition to a model series.” The 
Christian Advocate, New York: “It is a valuable book for all those who would get be- 
low the surface in their appreciation of beauty, and in their determination of the scope 
and usefulness of art.” The Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston: ‘It contains the whole 
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essence of the ‘ Hsthetik’ in simple and compact form, illustrated by thoughtful, able, 
and invariably illuminating and judicious comments by Mr. Kedney. These volumes 
(Griggs’s Philosophical Classics) are performing a generous service to students of phi- 
losophy by presenting the highest manifestations of modern German thought concisely 
and lucidly ; and this, the latest contribution to the series, is one of the best and most 
welcome that has as yet appeared.” Boston Globe: “It will be gratefully received by 
cultured people.” The Beacon, Boston: ‘“ Dr. Kedney’s admirable exposition should be 
read diligently by artists, art lovers, and art critics.” The Chicago Times: “The work 
is an admirable example of condensation, the whole of Hegel’s voluminous work, to- 
gether with a great deal of acute and discriminative critical matter by Prof. Kedney, 
being embodied in it.” The Golden Rule, Boston: ‘Prof. Kedney has done his work 
with evident care and true literary appreciation. His style is perspicuous, and his 
thought clear and tersely put.” The American, Philadelphia: “Dr. Kedney develops 
Hegel’s esthetic doctrines critically. He is not a simple reproducer of the master’s 
teachings. He has thought upon this great subject for himself. He follows Hegel with 
respectful but independent comments, which also help to put his ideas before the Ameri- 
can readers in a form more intelligible than a simple translation would be.” Zhe Bos- 
ton Commonwealth: “Dr. Kedney has produced an eminently readable book. He is 
sufficiently profound without ever being dull. Where he does not actually translate 
Hegel, he is careful always to follow the substance of his author’s thought. Dr. Ked- 
ney’s own explications and criticisms are not the least interesting part of the book. 
They are always sensible and often acute. The volume is quite worthy to take equal 
rank with those of this admirable series which have preceded it.” 
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